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Mark S. Wright, Dartmouth, World’s Record in Pole Vault. 
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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The | 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departinents, 
and to point out the principal features of | 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


HE fifth Olympic games, recently held in 

Stockholm, resulted in an American vic- 
tory, as did the earlier games in Athens in 
1896, in Paris in 1900, in St. Louis in 1904, 
and in London in 1908. 

The victory of our representatives means 
more this year than ever before, because the 
contestants were more numerous, and competi- 
tion was keener. In the field-and-track sports 
the American victory was particularly decisive. 
The United States won eighty-five points; 
Finland, twenty-nine; Great Britain and her 
colonies, twenty-five; Sweden, twenty-four; 
Greece, Germany and France, four each; Nor- 
way, two; Hungary and Italy, one each. Of 
the twenty-five points won by the British, Can- 
ada made seven; and South Africa, which fur- 
nished the first and second man in the twenty- 
five-mile Marathon race, made five. The sys- 
tem of scoring was three points for first place, 
two for second and one for third. The American 
system of allowing five points for first place 
would have made much greater the lead of our 
team over its nearest competitors. In the 
whole list of Olympic contests—including not 
only field-and-track sports, but also swimming, 
diving, water polo, shooting, tennis, horseback- 
riding, tug of war, gymnastics, boat-racing 
and other forms of competition, in some of 
which this country was not represented—the 
American team won a hundred and twenty- 
eight points; Great Britain and all her colo- 
nies, a hundred and seven; and Sweden, a/| 
hundred and four. The other nations trailed | 
along far behind. In twelve of the thirty con- 
tests on the field-and-track program, new 
Olympic records were made, —eight of them by 
Americans,—and three of them are also new 
world’s records. 

The American athletes, about a hundred and 
fifty in number, made the voyage to Stockholm 
in a steamship, the Finland, especially char- 
tered for the purpose. In speed and skill, 
strength and stamina they undoubtedly consti- 
tute the greatest company of field-and-track 
athletes ever assembled in one organization or 
under one flag. They were selected through 
preliminary contests, or ‘‘try-outs,’’ in all 
parts of the country, in which hundreds of 
young men, representing many colleges and 
athletic clubs, participated. They are athletes 
of whom sport-loving America was justly 
proud when they departed, and of whom it 
has good reason to feel prouder when they 
return; not simply because they come back as 
victors, but because their victory was fairly 
won, and because on all occasions the members 
of the team reflected credit on their native 
land. In victory they conducted themselves 
modestly, and defeat they accepted with good 
grace; so that their bearing, both on the field 
and off, made them the special favorites with 
the multitude that witnessed the games in the 
immense stadium built for the purpose. 

In the make-up of the American team were 
almost all of the racial elements that enter into 
the make-up of the nation. The names of some 
of the American point - winners—Craig, Me- 
Grath, Strobino, McDonald, Duncan, Adams, 
Lindberg, Kelley, Richards, Babcock, Meyer, 
Kiviat—are themselves suggestive of half a 
dozen European countries that have given their | 
best blood to the building of this republic. 


Those countries need not be jealous of the | for a child in those 


American victory, for, in a sense, they helped 
to make it. Especially prominent on the team 
were the Indians, the splendid athletes of the 
oldest American stock—including Thorp of the 
Carlisle school, who won first place on both 
the pentathlon and the decathlon, the supreme 
tests of the all-round athlete; Tewanina, who 
won second place in the ten-thousand-meter 
race; and Sockalexis, of the Penobscot tribe 
in Maine, who finished fourth among the sev- 
enty starters in the great Marathon race. 
There was also a young negro, Drew, of the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, High School, who 
acquitted himself with special credit; and an 
Hawaiian, Kanamohoku, won many prizes in 
the various swimming contests, not included in 
the tield-and-track events. 

New 


}ern was then the last outpost of civilization, 
|and the little army paused there several days 


A 


}and vice is punished.’’ 


| 


England was largely represented on|is Kent, James T.’’ 


| client’s 


the team, and had a fair share of the point- 
winners. Gutterson, of the University of Ver- 
mont, who won the broad jump, made a new 
Olympic record; Wendell, of Wesleyan, was 
second in the hurdle-race; Wright, of Dart- | 
mouth, second in the pole-vault; Nelson, a/| 
former Yale captain, third in the pole-vault ; 
Taber, of Brown, third in the fifteen-hundred- 
meter race; Whitney, of Dartmouth, third in | 
the shot-put; and Childs, of Yale, third in the 
hammer-throw. 

The games were marked by good feeling, — 
without which one of the chief objects of such 
an international athletic festival could not be | 
achieved, —and all the visitors unite in praising 
the fairness of the Swedish judges and the 
lavish hospitality of the people of Stockholm. 
The King of Sweden witnessed many of the 
contests, and on the closing day, July 15th, 
presented the oak wreaths, gold medals and 
cups to the winners. It is probable that the 
next Olympic games, in 1916, will be held in 
Berlin. . 
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HAT the famous Ancient and Honorable 

Artillery Company is to Boston, the | 
Governor’s Foot Guards are to New Haven, 
Connecticut—a military organization of long 
standing and many traditions, noted for its 
social activities, and having a military record of 
no small account. The Foot Guards, however, 
are really a battalion, as the organization is 
made up of four companies and commanded by 
amajor. While the Boston organization is on a | 
pilgrimage to England this summer, the New | 
Haven body is to make a trip through New | 
England, Canada and New York that, will be | 
of much interest to the members and to the 
places visited. ‘The interest in the places vis- 
ited will not be lessened by the picturesque | 
uniforms of the Connecticut men—coats of the | 
bright scarlet-and-blue of the British grena- | 
diers, trousers of white doeskin, leggings of 
black cloth, and on the perspiring head of each 
man a big bearskin hat. The full organization, 
accompanied by a military band, will go from 
New Haven to Augusta, Maine, by special | 
train on August 18th. In that city, beside 
old Fort Western, which was built in 1754, it 
will dedicate a boulder in memory of the Con- | 
necticut men who participated in Arnold’s 
expedition against Quebec in 1775. Fort West- 


before pushing up the Kennebec and through 
the Canadian wilderness to the disastrous | 
assault upon the fortifications of the British | 
citadel. From Augusta, the Foot Guards will 
go to Kineo, on Moosehead Lake, thence to 
Quebec and Montreal, and back home by seed 


| of Saratoga, New York. 
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“ PIECEMEAL ”’ WORK. 


HIGHLY interesting record of a child 
of well-to-do parents, who came to Boston 
to stay with an aunt for the winters of 
1771 and 1772, has been left by Anna Green 
Winslow. Her diary gives delightful glimpses 
of children’s tea-parties, fashions and schools, 
all put down with a childish disregard of 
importance or connection. It is in these jot- 
tings, writes Rosalie V. Halsey in ‘‘ Forgotten 
Books of the American Nursery,’’ that proof 
is found that so young a girl read, quite asa 
matter of course, the abridged works of Field- 
ing and Richardson. 


On January 1, 1772, she wrote in her diary, 
‘‘A Happy New Year, I have bestowed no 
new year’s gifts as yet. But have received 
one very handsome one, Viz, the History of 
Joseph Andrews abreviated. In nice Guilt 
and Flower Covers.’’ Again she put down an 
account of a day’s work, which she called ‘‘a 
——- for in the first place I sew’d on the 
0som Of unkle’s shirt, and mended two pair 
of gloves, mended for the wash two handker- 
ch’fs, one cambrick, sewed on half a border of 
a lawn apron of aunt? 8, read part of the X XIst 
chapter of Exodus, & a _ in the Mother’s | 
Gif Later she jotted in her book the loan 
of **3 of Cousin Charles’ books to read, Viz, 


| The Puzzling Cap, the female Orators & the 


history of Gaffer ‘Two Shoes.’ 

Little Miss Winslow, although only eleven 
years of age, was a typical child of the edu- 
cated class in Boston, and according to her 
journal, also followed the English custom of 
reading aloud ‘‘with Miss Winslow, the Gen- 
erous Inconstant and Sir Charles Grandison. - 
It is to be regretted that her diary gives no 


| information as to how she liked such tales. 


| We must anticipate some years to find a com- 


ment in the commonplace book of a Connecti- | 


eut girl. Lucy Sheldon lived in Litchfield, | 
a thriving town in 1800, and did much reading 
ys. Upon *‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’’ she confided to her books this 
offhand note: ‘* Read in little Grandison, which 

shows that, Virtue always meets its reward 

This item is very 

suggestive of Goldsmith’s success in producing 
an abridgment that left the moral where it 
could not be overlooked. 
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LEST HE FORGET. | 


HE junior member of a firm of Boston 
lawyers went to New York to consult a 
client. When he arrived, he found that 
he had unaccountably forgotten the client’s | 
name. | 
He telegraphed his partner, ‘‘What is our 


name?’’ 


The answer was: ‘‘ Jones, Joseph H. Yours 
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latent in the student is our chief concern,—to develop his real self,—not to a 
uniform model, but to enable each to develop HIS OWN INDIVIDUALITY. 
We want our students to be themselves, but to be their BEST SELVES. The 
question of individual progress has been very highly developed in our school, 
and EACH student may go just as fast as he can go. We find homes for our 
students and look after them. A unique and satisfying catalogue is yours 
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ook Bargains 
Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe 





A dainty and handy edition, including all of Poe’s prose and poetical works, with 
numerous explanatory notes and a striking frontispiece in each volume. Introduction 
by Edwin Markham. 10 volumes. 2,200 pages. Volumes, 6/4 in. lorig by 4 in. wide. 


Poe was the inventor and creator of a school of fiction and 
poetry that has had many imitators, but none that even the most 
fulsome courtesy can compare with him in depth of feeling, in effect 
of style, and in his weird and mystic train of thought. His genius 
in his own field is unrivaled and unapproached. The edition offered 
contains Poe’s complete poetical and prose works, 10 volumes, with 
numerous explanatory notes, and frontispiece to each volume. 


Size 6% x4 inches. Cloth. 


The stock of these sets is limited. Until our supply is ex- 
hausted they may be obtained at the very special price of $1.25 
per set. Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 


At Home in the Water 


By George H. Corsan, 


This book was prepared under the direction of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in their commendable endeavor to make 
“every man and boy in America 
a swimmer.” The author's unique 
method has been uniformly successful 
in giving to the person who does not 
know how to swim a quick and ready 
mastery of the necessary strokes. Out 
of his large classes conducted recently 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in two 
lessons over 200 boys learned to 
swim 50 yards without assistance. 
This book will be invaluable for 
schools and camps, as well as for 
individuals, both beginners and ex- 
perienced swimmers. 





Instructor of Swimming 
University of Toronto 





This book is neatly bound in cloth, contains 157 pages and 
more than 100 illustrations. Price 65 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


os ELLO there, young man, 
can you give us a lift 
as far as the mill?’’ 

Pulling up his four-horse 
team, ‘‘Finny’’ watched the 
two men climb to the top of 
his big load of mine joists. 
They were strangers, and obvi- 
ously from the city. Finny 
knew in a moment what they had come down 
to Sunbury for, and why they were walking 
through the dust of the river road. 

‘*You see how it is, Wakefield,’’ one of them 
said. ‘*You can’t bring the tanks down on 
canal-boats because the bridges are too low to 
let them pass. The only way to get them 
here is to freight. them by wagon from the 
railroad to the mill. But it’s a beastly road, 
and it crosses the canal three times. 
bridge would have to be strengthened, prac- 
tically rebuilt, to bear the weight of those 
tanks. 
built wagon-trucks,—the tanks are much too 
large to go on an ordinary wagon-truck,—and 
I believe this road would have to be fixed up 
before you could haul over it. It’s full of 
rocks and washouts, and eight miles of it 
with such a load would wrench any truck to 
pieces. You’d have to ask such a stiff price 
that the mill would turn down your bid. 
Better not tackle it, I guess.’’ 


‘*But some one will make on the contract. ’’ | 


‘Sure. Some old contractor who can figure 
his profits to a half-cent on the dollar. But 


other people must make the bid high enough | 


to be sure to cover everything. ’’ 


They went on with their discussion until | 
*. turn of the road brought them in sight of the | 
The man who had asked for a} 


.per-mill. 
de now told Finny that they would get off. 


vhen the wagon stopped, he pulled a flat | 


ottle from his pocket, offered it first to his 
mpanion, and then to Finny. The boy 
mewhat gruffly declined to drink, and with 
laugh, the man drained the bottle himself 
d flung it into the canal. 

As the horses plodded on once more, Finny 
— the bottle bobbing along in the cur- 
nt. 

“Hi, Finny boy, is it bad luck makes you 
bs into the water with the face like that?’’ 
Finny, who had not noticed that he was 
issing the lock, started, looked round, and 
ved a hand. His old friend, Riley Me- 
iffin, was standing in the tow-path, and 
‘ring Owlishly up at him with his one eye. 
“Still figurin’ on that contract?’? asked 
ley, with friendly malice. ‘‘You’ve only 
n days left before the bids close. Better be 
‘ttin’ some help now, hadn’t ye? Some 
llow with the brains, maybe?’’ 

Finny pulled up. His rough red hair 






Every | 


Then you’d have to have specially | 





“I'M THE CONTRACTOR, SIR. 


BERNARD FINNEGAN, THAT'S MY NAME.” 
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pushed his cap to one side, his dark, heavy 
brows were drawn into the shy scowl that 
made his smile so alluring. 
he retorted. ‘*As soon as I’ve figured out how 
I’m going to haul those vats, I’ll want some 
| one to go on my bond. I’ll be calling on you 
| then, and begging, ‘Pull up the end of your 
|mattress now, Riley McGuffin, and hand out 
those bank-bills.’ ’’ 

‘*Sure now, when did you see them? Lock- 
| tending’s the way to get rich. Ain’t it a 
| wonder the profession’s not overcrowded ?”’ 
| With a laugh, Finny clucked to his horses. 
| ‘*I?ll bet he has it, and that he’d lend it to me 
| just the same,’’ he thought. ‘‘But how did 
he guess I was figuring on that job?’’ 

Ever since he had been out of school, Finny 
| had wanted to get work at the paper-mill. 
| But on account of the demands at home he 
}could not give up the forty dollars a month 
| he earned as teamster for the twenty dollars 
| he must be satisfied with at first in the mill. 








know what a hard business it is, but not long 
enough to have become an acquiescent drudge, 
and he was determined to get into some busi- 
| ness in which there was a chance of promotion 
while he was still young. Day after day, 
while he made the long trip down the moun- 
tain from the sawmill to the coal-mine, he 
| was thinking of his plans for the future. 

Now he was absorbed in plans for moving 
the acid-tanks to the mill. The tanks would 
be shipped to the nearest freight siding, eight 
miles up the canal, and would lie there on 
flat cars for ten days, or possibly two weeks. 
The difficulties of moving them had only 
spurred him to greater mutual effort; but the 
days wore away, and there came to him no plan 
that would give him any advantage over the 
ordinary contractor. 

Usually the paper company moved its 
freight on the canal-boats; but the acid-tanks 
were too large to pass under the bridges when 
loaded upon the canal-boats. 

On the last Saturday in April, as Finny 
crossed the third bridge with a load, he said 
to himself, ‘‘Six working-days left to guess in. 
If it was sixty would I have any better chance? 
Of course somebody will get the job, and make 
money at it, too. But there ought to be a 
cheaper way of freighting them down. Looks 
as if all the contractors’ heads, and Finny’s, 


‘*Don’t worry,’?’ | 


He had been earning his living long enough to | 





fe MOTHER-WIT of FINNY FINNEGAN 
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| too, were as empty as those tanks, as empty 


|as—’’ He stopped abruptly, looked up, and 
laughed a short, odd laugh, as if at a joke of 
hisown. Then, as the six-o’clock whistle blew 
its welcome blast, he turned to the team and 
urged them forward. 

As soon as he reached the stable he put up 
his horses, snatched his coat and ran to the 
pay-desk to get his envelope; then, instead of 
going home, he went off to the cottage of 
Riley, the lock-keeper. 

‘“*Hey!”’? Riley exclaimed. ‘*You look as 
pleased as if you’d just come into a fortune.’’ 

‘*That contract’s fortune enough for me,’’ 
retorted Finny, ‘‘if somebody will put up the 
money for my bond. Would you trust me 
enough for that, Riley ?’’ 

‘*Before I bet my sixpences on it I’d be 
pleased to hear the fairy story.’’ 

‘*All right, but let’s go inside. 
might overhear us. ’’ 

It was a full hour before the cottage door 
was opened again. ‘‘Remember, don’t speak 
a word of this,’’ Finny said, as he came out. 
**T’?ll put in my bid on Monday, and in a few 
days we ought to know.’’ 

Five days later Finny received a letter 
notifying him that his bid had been accepted. 

As soon as he received the notice of accept- 
ance, he asked to be laid off for a day, and then 
went to see Riley McGuffin. 

‘*You don’t have to tell me this time what 
you want!’’ exclaimed the lock-keeper when 
he caught sight of Finny. ‘‘The face of you 
is giving it away by the handful. Come jn. 
It’s all tied up ready. Two hundred, you 
said it was, didn’t you?’’ 

‘Yes, two hundred. Honestly, Riley, it’s 
an awful lot of money. Suppose I didn’t —’’ 

‘‘TIf I had to spend my life supposing, I’d 
never have found it worth while living at all. 
Belike you’ll be back here to-morrow with the 
money in your hands; for when those dry 
bones down at the mill see the spalpeen 
they’ve give the contract to, they’ll maybe 
want to take it away.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you worry.’”’ Finny put his pack- 
age of greenbacks into his wallet, tied it with 
a shoe-string, and put it inside his shirt. 
‘*They’ve given that contract to Bernard Fin- 
negan, and he’s going to hold ’em to it.’’ 

The next morning, when Finny was shown 
into the superintendent’s office, he found three 


Some one 
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men seated at the big table. 
Manning, the superintendent, 
sat with his back to the door. 
When the messenger § an- 
nounced, ‘‘Mr. Finnegan,’’ 
Manning turned, saying cor- 
dially, ‘‘Come in, Mr. - 
Then he recognized Finny, and 
stared dumfounded. 

Finny trembled all over, his face grew hot 
and wet, and he clung to the button on his 
cap as if he were holding in a runaway horse 

‘“‘O Finny,’’ began Manning, in another 
voice, ‘‘you want to see me? I thought the 
boy said Mr. Finnegan, the contractor.’’ 

‘*I’m the contractor, sir,’’ Finny broke out. 
‘*Bernard Finnegan, that’s my name, though 
no one ever calls me anything but Finny. | 
put in a bid for that contract and you accepted 
it, so I’m up here to sign it.’’ 

The silence of astonishment fell upon the 
men. Finny shut his teeth and waited. 

‘*You say you’re the man we’ve awarded 
this contract to!’’ exclaimed Atkins, the secre- 
tary, whom Finny had never seen before. 

“Ton, oe, 5 oe.” 

‘*But do you know how much capital it will 
take to put this thing through? Experienced 
contractors, men who own their own teams, 
have put in bids, and yet yours is the lowest 
of all. And if you fail, think of the loss of 
time it means to us.’’ 

‘*T sha’n’t fail. I put in a bid because I 
know—I’m pretty sure I can get those tanks 
in here as cheap as anybody. If I don’t do 
it—well, there’s my bond, and I’! forfeit it.’’ 

He laid the package of bills on the table and 
shot a defiant glance from under his dark 
brows at the others. 

The man with the glasses looked away, 
sniffing. The superintendent cleared his throat, 
and the third man, Mr. Henderson, the presi 
dent, said, *‘Mr. Finnegan is right. He bid 
on this contract in good faith, and in good 
faith we let it to him. We are pledged as well 
ashe. Am I not right?’’ 

‘*T guess you are, Mr. Henderson, ’’ admitted 
Manning. ‘‘Will you move that contract over 
for Fin—Mr. Finnegan to sign?’’ 

Mr. Finnegan enfolded the pen in his fin- 
gers and spread his name across the space 
designed for it. Then he sighed thankfully, 
transferred the superfluous ink from his fingers 
to the leg of his trousers, pocketed the receipt 
for his bond, and seeing that the business was 
completed, shook hands with Mr. Henderson, 
who seemed to expect it, and walked out. 

For two weeks he worked at his old job, 
and for two weeks the entire mill force watched 
the road and the bridges, when this 
unusual contractor would begin work. Then 
the tanks came down the railroad to the freight 


” 


to see 
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following evening. In fact, it never rose again : 
but it kept me busy, working at lumbering 
for two years afterward, paying up my debts. 

‘*Then I started for the West, and came out 


siding, and Finny once more got a day’s leave 
from the sawmill. 

He started early in the morning, drove to 
town, stabled his team, and took the trolley- 
car out to the freight-yards. There they were: 
the six huge red iron cylinders. Each filled a 
flat car, and their featureless bulk seemed 
gloomily to scorn the pygmy who planned to 
move them. But Finny smiled as he looked 
up at them, and winked at the manhole that 
stared at him like the eye of a Cyclops. Pres- 
ently he went over to the freight office. Every- 
thing was open, but, as usual, no one was 
visible. Finny began mousing round. 

‘*Hey, young fellow, what’s wanted ?’’ 

‘*Oh, you’re here, are you?’’ returned 
Finny. ‘‘I hoped you’d hear me. I wanta 
ladder. ’’ 

Finny was soon measuring carefully with a 
rule the various parts of the tank. The freight- 
agent stood in the doorway and watched him. 

‘‘Are you the plumber that’s got the job 
putting those things in?’’ he asked, when 
Finny came down. 

‘Sure, I’ve got the job,’’ Finny answered, 
without saying what job, for he wanted to 
keep his plans to himself as long as he could. 

When he had finished measuring, he replaced 
the ladder and took the next trolley -car 
up-town. There he visited several shops, 
among which were the carpenter’s and the 
blacksmith’s, and left several orders to be filled 
by a certain date. Then he drove home. 

In a day or two gossip concerning the mill 
contract became general along the river. Every 
one was curious to see how Finny would come 
out with his undertaking. 

‘‘He ain’t done a tap on the road or the 
bridges, ’’ declared a fellow teamster. 

“‘T don’t know if those things are wheels 
to move the tanks with,’” remarked the car- 
penter, ‘‘but if not, what are they?’’ He 
pointed to some solid wooden disks, piled in a 
corner according to Finny’s orders. 

‘‘He won’t need them,’’ declared another, 
glancing toward the corner. ‘‘He’s got wheels 
enough in his head to move a freight-train.’’ 

Two days before the date on which he had 
promised to deliver the tanks, Finny got up 
early, harnessed his four horses, and drove 
off to town. He stopped first at the black- 
smith’s, collected an oat-sack half-full of metal 
‘*junk,’’ then drove to the carpenter’s. 

‘*You’ll have a Fourth of July parade 
chasing you down the river road,’’ declared 
the carpenter. ‘‘Everybody is asking how 
you’re going to get the tanks down the road 
on those things. ’’ 

-*They can come and watch me try, ’’ rejoined 
Finny. ‘‘The river road is free to all.’’ 

By the time that Finny had collected all his 
purchases, he had a wagon-load; it was then 
near noon. He drove down to the freight- 
yard, and worked, sawing and hammering, 
filing and measuring, all the afternoon and 
long past supper-time. The station-agent, who 
watched him with profound curiosity, went 
home at last, and further whetted the interest 
up-town among Finny’s friends by announcing, 
‘*That lunatic that’s got the mill contract says 
he’s going to move those tanks to-morrow. 
Whether it’s by electricity, or in his hands, 
dumb-bell-like, I wouldn’t want to guess. ’’ 

A crowd of idlers gathered to see him off 
the next morning. At the paper-mill every 
workman, from the errand boy to the superin- 
tendent, —yes, and even to President Henderson 
himself, —all were thinking of Finny, and ask- 
ing themselves and each other the question, 
‘*Will he make it?’ When any one could, he 
found an excuse for pausing a while at one of 
the windows and looking up the river road. 


Noon came and went with no sign of the! 


young contractor. At five o’clock Atkins came 
in and asked Henderson whether he was going 
home at the usual hour, or intended to wait 
any longer for Finny. ‘‘Not that I ever had 
the slightest idea that he would make it,’’ 
added Atkins, with a pleasant smile. ‘‘It’s 
a pity we had to let him have the contract— 
losing so much of our own time; and that bond 
he put up must have been all his savings. 
Too bad !’’ 

No one answered. In the silence, they heard 
some one come up-stairs and knock at the 
door. 

**Come in!’’ called Manning. 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Finny !’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ answered Finny, and smiled mod- 
estly. He was very dirty, very hot and tired, 
and as embarrassed as usual. He passed a 
sunburned hand over his dusty red hair. 
finished, ’’ he said. 

Atkins coughed gently. ‘‘Where—did you— 
are they on the road?’’ he asked. ‘‘It’s too 
bad you couldn’t manage it.’’ 

‘“Eh?’? Finny gave an astonished croak. 
“I managed it all right. The tanks are 
here. ’” 

‘*Here!’’ three voices exclaimed simultane- 
ously. 

‘*Why, we’ve been watching the road all 
day,—at intervals, that is,—and you couldn’t 
have come down without one of us seeing 
you.’”’ 

Finny smiled at Atkins in an amused yet 
respectful way. 

‘Tf you’ll come down,’ he said, ‘‘you can 
see them for yourself. I snaked them off the 
flat cars with a crane. 


And then he 


The six of them are | 
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lying at the canal dock until you order them | 
eraned up.’’ | 
‘*At the dock! But, Finnegan! We know 
you couldn’t have passed the bridges.’” Man- 
ning looked and spoke as if he believed the 
boy had gone crazy. 
‘‘Sure, I know that. I floated them down.’’ 
‘‘Floated them!’? The three men cried out 
the words in sudden comprehension, and started 
for the stairs. The crowd at the shipping-gate 
made way for them. Every man in the mill 
was there, and there was a smile on every face. 
Henderson, Atkins and Manning looked as 
if they realized that the joke was on them. 
There lay the six tanks, floating, ponderously 
placid. To each, four mine-props had been 
lashed to keep it from rolling, and each was 
fastened to the next by a tow-rope. At the 
end of the line a flatboat with a big sweep in 
the stern rowlock told how the flotilla had 
been kept offshore; four tired horses in the 
tow-path told what the motive power had been. 
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HE strawberry plants that they set in 
the ‘‘Garden of Eden’’ that summer be- 
haved strangely. As if bewildered by 
the Puget Sound climate, they blossomed and 
blossomed for four or five weeks, and did not 
show ripe berries until late in September. 
Julia was gathering a basketful for supper, 
and while she worked, she was thinking that 
perhaps they might get a new late-bearing 
variety, and so have strawberries for five 
months of the year, when she saw Ben 
Dunham approaching. She had suspected that 
it was Uncle Ezra and Mercer who had 
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There was complete silence while every one 
waited to hear what the ‘‘bosses’’ would say. 
Manning was peering down at the nearest 
tank. ‘‘Yes, of course you plugged them,’’ 
he said. The manholes had been closed with 
the wooden disks, the openings for piping with 
iron caps. 

‘*Have I saved my bond, Mr. Henderson ?’’ 
Finny asked. 

‘*Your bond and a good deal more,’’ re- 
sponded the president. ‘‘No wonder you could 
bid so low, young man, when you were going 
to clear nearly every dollar of your bid.’’ 

‘*Say,’’ asked Manning, abruptly, ‘‘how did 
you come to think of floating ’em, Finny ?’’ 

“T saw a fellow throw an empty whisky 
bottle into the canal out there,’’ Finny ex- 
plained. 

**PDidn’t I hear that you wanted a place in 
the mill?’’ asked Henderson, joining in the 
laugh. ‘‘We can always make a good place for 
aman with the mother-wit of Mr. Finnegan.’’ 
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“*T don’t mind confessing to you that I am 
ambitious,’’ he said. ‘‘I want to lead public 


opinion. I want to rise to the first place out) 


here. That’s why I planned to start a paper 
of my own. That’s why I tackled the gam- 
blers. That’s why I determined to fight that 
card sharp. I want to be first man in this new 
town.’’ 

‘*Yes, I can see that,’’ Julia replied. 

‘Tt isn’t all my selfishness,’’ Ben Dunham 
continued. ‘‘I wish to win the esteem of my 
friends—of you most of all.’’ 

**You are growing impetuous again,’’ Julia 





WITH A FEW MORE BLOWS, DUNHAM CLEARED AWAY THE 
SPLINTERED DOOR. 


had him locked up. As he drew near, she 
noticed that, contrary to his custom, he did 
not shout his greetings the moment he caught 
sight of her. 

**I’ve been in jail,’’ he said, soberly. 
it you who put me in?’”’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Julia. 

‘*Who did?’’ 

‘*Some of your friends, I think; I haven’t 
asked. Iam sure it was done for your good.’’ 

‘*You approved of it, then?’’ 

“T might have.’? Julia put a handful of 
strawberries in her basket. 

‘Oh, I can see you think I’m a fool !”’ 

‘*No, I think you’re a very promising young 
man, but too impetuous,’’ Julia replied. 

‘*Tt is impetuous people who get things done 
in this world. ’’ 

‘*Yes, sometimes—if they live. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I know what you mean!’’? Ben Dun- 
ham cried. ‘‘You think I ought to be grateful 
to Mercer, or Uncle Ezra Mantor, or whoever 
it was that had me arrested. ’’ 

‘“*T think no doubt it saved your life. Your 
friends believe your life is of value. Aren’t 
these wonderful strawberries? Did you ever 
see things grow as they do here?’’ 

Ben Dunham looked round on the fresh green 
luxuriance of the garden. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, 
laughing, ‘t‘your ‘Uncle Ezra’ wanted me to 
look at the green things growing a while! He 
says I have been looking at ‘red’ too much | 


He thinks that the way for me to| 


‘*Was 





| and type, and started my paper. 


said, lightly. ‘‘I see that Mrs. Mantor is at 
the door, looking for our strawberries. ’’ 

At table Uncle Ezra, as usual, talked of the 
garden, and of his new plans for procuring 
and propagating fruit. He drew glowing 
pictures of the future growth and prosperity 
of Seattle and of Washington, and Mrs. Mantor 
whispered an eager word now and then. 

‘‘Why, young man,’’ he exclaimed to Dun- 
ham, ‘‘if you did but know it, this is the 
chance of a lifetime! I want just such an 
energetic young fellow as you to take hold with 
me and help push things: I need you. I’ll 
give you a good salary. Take hold—and put 
your earnings into land right round this town. 
You will be a rich man in ten years.’’ 

Ben Dunham, however, did not care espe- 
cially for riches. His mind was set on that 
daily paper. He said so. 

‘*Well,’’? replied Uncle Ezra, doubtfully, 
‘that takes money. Look at the number of 
new papers that have started up already in 
this territory. I know of fourteen. Most of 
them failed. Hardly one of them has ever 
paid a cent. 

‘*But I know how you feel about this, ’’ the 
old lumberman continued. ‘‘I had the same 
ambition myself once. It was back East, 
when I was a young man. I bought a press 
The Star, I 
called it. It twinkled nearly eighteen months. 
Tt was a small place. I had about three hun- 
dred and eighty subscribers. I was reporter, 


here, but not to publish a newspaper! I had 
had my lesson. When I write anything now 
that I want people to read, I put it in some- 
body else’s newspaper. I never see a young 
man start a paper without pitying him. ’’ 
| But Ben Dunham was far from being con- 
| vinced or deterred by talk of that sort. 

‘*Mr. Mantor,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I will start 
a paper here and publish all you want to write 
| about the country !’” 

‘*That’s fair enough on your part,’’ Uncle 
Ezra replied. ‘‘But we want to publish the 
facts about the country in the Eastern papers. 
What’s the use of burying them in a little 
paper out here, with only a few hundred sub 
scribers who all live out this way? Those 
are not the readers we want to interest; they 
are interested already. It is the great East, 
the men with money to invest, and the people 
who will migrate here, those are the people that 
we want to reach. That’s why Julia and | 
are putting the valuable facts about this new 
territory into letters, and are having them 
published in a hundred newspapers through- 
out the Eastern states. And that’s what | 
want you to help us do.’’ 

Uncle Ezra’s scheme struck Ben Dunham 
as shrewd; but he still clung tenaciously t« 
his idea of a paper of his own. 

It disheartened him to find that Mercer full) 
agreed with Uncle Ezra’s views. ‘‘The old 
man’s right,’’ Mercer said. ‘‘Besides, Dun- 
ham, the truth is that you hit out too hard 
to make a successful editor. You make violent 
enemies. ’” 

On account of his lack of capital, Ben 
Dunham at last went again to Ezra Mantor. 

‘*Eventually I am going to have a paper o/ 
my own here in Seattle,’’ he said, ‘‘but I wil! 
take what you have to offer me for two years, 
and see what I can do. It isn’t the salary. 
Give me what you think I’m worth. I want 
to be doing something that counts. ’’ 

‘“*That’s right! That’s right!’ Uncle Ezra 
said. ‘‘But I’ll keep you busy. Don’t you 
worry a mite about that, young man!’’ 

The first thing he set him to do was to mak«: 
a trip to Salem, Oregon, to engage young fruit- 
trees from the Luelling nurseries there, fo: 
setting out the following spring. — A little later, 
when he had returned, Mantor despatched hin 
on a still longer journey to the Eastern states. 
There was then no transcontinental railway : 
the Union Pacific line was not completed ti!! 
1869. Dunham went by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama. To obtain scions of the best 
Eastern apples, and seedlings of all kinds, was 
the object of this trip. All were to be carefull) 
packed, boxed, and kept moist during the long 
journey back to the Northwest. 

Ben Dunham threw himself into this work 
with characteristic ardor. But although he 
visited nurserymen, he also visited editors. At 
the newspaper offices at which he called he 
left articles on the new Northwest; and later, 
when these had been printed, he clipped them 
out and mailed them home to Seattle. 

Seeing how well his information concerning 
the new territory was received by Eastern 
editors and readers, he prepared an illustrated 
lecture on the Puget Sound country, and de- 
livered it in a score of cities and towns. 

When Ben Dunham’s letter describing this 
amateur lecture reached the Garden of Eden, 
Uncle Ezra was greatly pleased. 

‘‘Julia,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you did a goud 
stroke of business when you drew that young 
fellow up here after you!’’ 

‘ Julia hastily disclaimed any responsibility 
for Ben Dunham’s arrival in Seattle. 

‘** Yes, I know, I know!’’ Uncle Ezra 
replied. ‘‘But I’ve noticed that sometimes 
when a young lady doesn’t seem to be tryine 
at all, she may, like as not, be pulling he! 
very hardest. Isn’t that so, Rose Adelaide*”’ 
And Mrs. Mantor joined in his laugh. 

Other letters concerning the lectures cont!! 
ued to come. Evidently Ben Dunham lik«« 
public speaking, and was waxing eloquent—- 
much so that Uncle Ezra’s caution woke. 
hope young Boanerges won’t overdo it. Ih 
he won’t get too zealous and overstate the fac'- 
I want them told just the plain truth al» 
this country. The truth’s enough.’’ 

Mantor kept Julia almost as busy as he «| 
Dunham. Under such titles as ‘‘Strawberries :! 
October,’’ ‘‘Strawberries all Summer Lon 
and so forth, the berries that ripened in 
autumn supplied a topic for several letter: 
newspapers in the East. Henrietta, Elizal 
Mercer and other young friends were in 
to a strawberry feast; and then Uncle | 
would contrive to set them writing let 
about it to their people back East. It was ' 
Mantor’s fault if a million people in the East: 
states did not hear about those berries. 

Ben Dunham did not return to Seattle 
March. Then he came so laden with see: 
plants, bulbs, rose-bushes, scions and y0 
trees that it was evident that if they and th 
that were coming from Salem were to 











make a name for myself up here is to pitch in | editor, publisher, and everything else on the | planted, the Garden of Eden would have to 


strong and help develop the natural resources 
of this new country—and let politics alone. ’’ 
‘*T think so, too,’’ Julia said. 


Star. I worked like a slave, and kept the 
paper alive by doing job printing at night. 
‘*But the end came. The Star set one night 


| greatly enlarged that spring. Twenty acres. 
| least, were needed, and all the land thereabot 
| was covered by a typical Puget Sound growth 


Ben Dunham regarded her thoughtfully. |in gloom and darkness, and didn’t rise the! cedar and Douglas fir, huge trees from three 















seven and even eight feet in diameter, and as 
much as two hundred feet tall. 

Having procured help, Ben Dunham set to 
work to clear the land. But to fell and burn 
such giant trees was a formidable task. Even 
to fell one of the larger firs took two wood- 
choppers half a day. Four or five unusually 
large ones stood fifty or sixty yards to the east- 
ward of the long, shanty-like house—so near, 
in fact, as to shade it till past ten o’clock of a 
forenoon. 

Dunham was usually at the garden by sun- 
rise, urging on the work, and even plying 
an ax himself. But with all his industry, he 
could not clear the land fast enough to suit 
him. He questioned many lumbermen and 
pioneers about the best and quickest ways to 
fell the trees and rid the ground of the trunks. 
He talked, among others, with a man named 
Meeker, who had come to Puget Sound in 
1853, and who later wrote an entertaining 
history of his early experiences in the country. 
Meeker told him of a way to burn down the 
trees by boring into the trunks with an auger. 

‘‘Use a two-inch auger,’’ Meeker 
said. ‘*Bore two holes, one above the 
other, six inches apart and four or five 
feet above the ground. But bore at 
such an angle that the holes will run 
into each other, about a foot inside the 
bark, in the wood of the tree. 

‘*‘Burn some dry alder wood, and 
load the lower hole with the live coals Pe 
and some pitch, or pitchy bark. You 
must manage to get a little draft in at 
the lower hole and out through the 
upper one; the idea is to start a fire 
burning in the heart-wood of the tree. 

‘Once you get the fire started in there, 
it will burn the trunk entirely away, 
inside the bark. Then down will come 
your tree with the first gust of wind— 
and no ax-work.’’ 

Ben Dunham got an auger and fell 
to work. He bored twenty trees the 
first day, and fired them with live coals 
and pitch, according to directions. Some 
of the great firs smoked a little; but 
perhaps because the weather was moist 
and foggy, most of the fires went out. 

To give the method a fair trial, 
sen Dunham fired the holes again and 
again, but the fire did not take well. 

Then the weather cleared, with a wind from 
the east; two mornings later Julia smelled 
smoke coming from the large firs beyond the 
house on the east side of the garden. She went 
and took a look at them. Little puffs of thin, 
blue vapor issued now and then from several 
of the holes in the trunks. ‘‘ Your trees are 
burning, after all,’’ she said to Ben Dunham. 

‘‘No such good news, I’m afraid,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘*Nothing but ax-work seems to do any 
good here.’? 

Julia, however, took another look at the 
trees. They were very tall, but it did not seem 
to her that even if they did fall. they would 
reach the house; moreover, they all appeared 
to lean away—all but one, and that was con- 
siderably farther off than the others. 

They were burning log-piles that day and 
the next, and making so much smoke that the 
whiffs from the trees ceased to be noticeable. 
On the third night the wind was again from 
the east, and the following morning was gusty. 

Potatoes, peas, and even garden beans, had 
already been planted. Julia was out in the 
garden early, to see what had come up; for 
Dunham, who had also come early, was busy 
fetching water to moisten the roots of the 
fruit-trees that had arrived and lay ‘‘heeled 
in.’? Enough ground for setting them was 
not yet cleared, and the recent dry, warm 
weather made him anxious about them. 

From the shanty chimney a blithe smoke 
rose ; 
Kzra came out. Rose Adelaide had given him 
his breakfast, and he was setting off for his 
office in town. **Good morning, young Jehu!’’ 
he shouted to Ben Dunham, as he went away. 
The men say you’re a terrible driver !’’ 

A moment later Lin-Lung appeared at the 
door to call Julia; and just then there came a 
sust of wind that swayed the great trees per- 
ceptibly. In the midst of it there resounded a 
oud, hollow crack—followed by a crash in the 
\reetops beyond the garden. 

Glaneing in that direction, Julia saw an 
varming spectacle. The large tree in the 
‘ear of those standing nearest the house fell 

‘art way, and lodged against one of the others ; 

ie hearer tree swayed an instant, and then 
ave way with an even louder crack, and both 

une thundering down together. 

From where she stood Julia saw the China- 
van fly from the door with a shrill yell of 

‘Tror, saw the trees topple slowly over, and 

‘w with a thrill of horror that the nearer one 
‘ould fall squarely on the roof of the house. 

lhe very ground shook as it struck. Fence 

eS bounced high in the air; huge limbs broke 
ke jackstraws. With a horrible crash the 
use roof was staved in. The whole structure 

‘emed buried in green boughs. 

For a moment she stood terror-stricken as 

ie thought of Mrs. Mantor. Lin-Lung had 
Dunham 


t clear, and was still running. 
ished toward the wrecked house. 


be ay ~ roof had been crushed like an 
'sS-shnell; 


the log walls were twisted askew; 
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Lin-Lung was getting breakfast. Uncle | 





the door and windows were shattered. Such 
a mass of green boughs obstructed the wreck 
that Ben and Julia could not reach the door. 
Ben Dunham had to get an ax to cut it away. 

Uncle Ezra, who had heard the crash, came 
running back to the garden. When he saw the 
shattered house, the old man turned white. 
‘*My God, she’s inside!’’ he moaned. 


With a few more blows, Dunham cleared | 
away the splintered door, and all three were) 
pushing forward to look in, when they heard | 


Mrs. Mantor speak ! 

‘*T’m here, Ezra! I’m here!’’ 

‘*Tt’s her ghost!’’ cried Uncle Ezra. ‘‘She 
hasn’t spoken a loud word for fifteen years!’’ 

**T’m here! 1’m not hurt a bit!’’ the high- 
pitched voice continued; then they saw her 
face peeping out from under the bedstead. 

‘*Speak again, Rose Adelaide! Speak again, 
if it’s really you!’’ Uncle Ezra cried, in a 
voice shaken with emotion. 

Mrs. Mantor was crawling out. ‘‘I saw it 
coming!’ she declared. ‘‘I was at the window 


|and I saw it start. I had just time to turn 
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and dart under the bed, when down the roof 
eame! And it’s broken all my dishes!’’ 

‘*But, Rose Adelaide, you’re talking out 
loud! Do you know you’re talking out loud?’’ 
said Uncle Ezra. 

‘*Why, sol am!’’ she exclaimed, apparently 
as much surprised as any one else. ‘‘I thought 
I’d heard that voice before! Jt’s mine!’’ 
She and Mantor stood with their hands on 
each other’s shoulders and stared at one an- 
other in happy amazement. 

With long breaths of inexpressible relief, 
Ben Dunham and Julia glanced at each other, 
then at Lin-Lung, who had stolen up behind 
them, with his ‘‘pigtail’’? wound twice round 
his neck. But smoke was issuing from the 
kitchen, and all three of them made haste to 
put out the fire about the overturned stove. 

To Uncle Ezra his wife’s recovered voice 
seemed melody of the sweetest kind. 

“Say that again! Say that again, Rose 
Adelaide!’’ the old man exclaimed at nearly 
every sentence she uttered. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BUT THE BULL WAS VERY NIMBLE, AND AGAIN AND AGAIN LEAPED TO ONE SIDE. 











every wooded region of North America, 
from the forty-third parallel to the edge 
of the barren lands far within the arctic circle. 
To-day it is seldom found except in the wilder 
portions of northern Maine and Canada, 
Alaska, and a narrow strip between two 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains. 

About ten years ago, in response to appeals 
from lovers of wild life, the State of New York 
imported a small herd from the backwoods of 
Ontario, and turned it loose in the state forest 
reserve. The game-wardens were instructed 
not only to protect them with exceptional 
vigilance, but also to provide them with food, 
if necessary, during the winter weather. 

For a year and a half the moose lingered, 
and even increased in number. From time to 
time they were seen, both in Hamilton and 
Essex Counties, but they were not annoyed or 
frightened in any way. Then, late in the 
summer of the second year, they vanished, and 
no trace of them has ever since been discovered. 
It is believed that the herd slyly made its way 
back to Canada. In the forest reserve there 
were too many motor-boats on the lakes and 
too many automobiles rushing along the roads 
to suit the wild instincts of the animals. 

The state abandoned its experiment, but 
there are now several small bands of moose 
owned by individuals in the Adirondacks, and 
kept in large enclosures. One of these herds 
is on a range of nearly five hundred acres at 
Long Mountain Camp, the summer home of 
Col. Moses Austin of Philadelphia. 

It now comprises nine animals, of which five 
are adults. The four does are from southern 
Alaska, but the bull was captured as a calf 
in New Brunswick, and was bought by Colonel 
Austin from the owner of a traveling circus. 

The poor creature, no doubt, led a sorry life 
while in such close confinement. At any rate, 
he certainly has a very bad disposition, and 
were he not so rare and valuable, he would 
have beeh served as venison long ago. That 
doubtless will be his fate ultimately, for a 
younger leader with gentler manners is grow- 
ing up to take his place. 

Last autumn the savage old moose came near 
ending his career in a tragic manner, and, inci- 
dentally, put the life of Clayton Roberts, fore- 
man of the camp, in extreme peril. This is the 
story of that day: 

Long Mountain, on the western face of which 
the moose-preserve is situated, rises steeply 
from the shorter arm of Elbow Lake to a 


gently back to a narrow table-land. Except | and a roar. 


one time the moose was found in almost | where the bare rock is exposed, even 


the 


| steepest slopes are heavily wooded. 





The park is enclosed by a fence of meshed 
wire nearly ten feet high, which is strung 
from tree to tree. This fence, after describing 
a loop like a long letter U, enters the lake at 
each side of the mountain, and the space 
between these two ends of the fence is closed 
with a row of piles that, although it permits 
the animals to bathe freely in the shallow 
water, prevents their running away. The 
buildings of Long Mountain Camp, six in all, 
form a straggling group on the mountainside, 
and are over a mile from the moose-preserve. 

About the middle of last September Roberts 
was alone in charge of the place. He was 
busy at the silo connected with the stock-barn, 
when Nat Derby, a local guide, hailed him. 

‘*Say, Clate,’’ he shouted, ‘‘some fool cut 
down a coon tree back of your pasture last 
night, and it smashed a section of that tall 
wire fence! Your moose’ll be a-hikin’ for the 
St. Lawrence if you don’t watch out.” 

Thanking his informant, the foreman hastened 
to the scene of the accident. With a nail-box, 
a hammer and an ax, he set out, almost on 
arun, up the long slope of the open pasture. 
Half-way to the edge of the woods, he came on 
the herd of thoroughbred Jerseys—the pride of 
Colonel Austin’s heart. 

The star of the herd is Rollo II, a young 
animal imported from the Channel Islands in 
1909, that cost more than five thousand dollars 
when a mere calf. He is a beautiful creature, 
as daintily colored as a deer, with a back as 
straight as if made with a spirit-level, and 
large for his breed. As is often the case with 
Jersey bulls, his temper is uncertain at times. 
Clayton eyed him narrowly as he raised his 
head and trotted toward him. 
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huge moose emerge from a clump of balsam- 
firs, while the does and fawns, looking like a 
group of long-legged, Roman-nosed mules, 
stared at him from the background. The 
creature was in the act of charging. 

The young man knew that the moose, owing 
to his long captivity, had lost his natural fear 
of man, and was surly besides, but by putting 


|on a bold front, he hoped to drive the animal 


| 








| 





| get at the bull, 


away. Brandishing his ax in the air, he 
shouted at the top of his voice, and even took 
a step toward him. The timid does vanished 
instantly with their young, but the vicious 
beast rushed straight at him. 

The meshes of the fallen fence saved his 
life, for as one of the palmated antlers swept 
the ax from his hand, the moose tripped and 
fell, and had to struggle for a moment before 
he could release his hoof. Meanwhile Clayton, 
now fully alive to his peril, turned and ran 
behind a large rock that rose like a house from 


the greensward of the pasture. 


With a roar of rage, the moose rushed after 
the man; his loosely hung hoofs clattered at 
every jump, and the great ‘‘bell,’’ or 
hairy dewlap that dangled from his 
neck, almost swept the grass. 

Two hundred yards away was an 
abandoned limestone quarry. It was 
sixty feet deep on the upper side, and 
perhaps a third as deep as the lower 
edge, and it was fringed with trees, 
some of considerable size. For one of 
them, a sturdy maple, Clayton headed, 
determined to seek shelter in its 
branches, if possible. 

Except for the scattered rocks, round 
which he could dodge, the attempt 
would have been hopeless, for the 
moose could run three feet to his one. 
As it was, he twice eluded the animal, 
and had less than fifty feet to go, when 
his pursuer, as if divining his purpose, 
headed him, and coming back round a 
boulder, met him face to face. As the 
moose reared, apparently intending to 
strike with his feet, Roberts sprang 
to a projecting ledge and scrambled to 
the top of the rock. 

The animal was on the point of fol- 
lowing him, which it could have done 
with comparative ease, for the face of 
the rock was sloping, when there came 
an unexpected diversion. Clayton heard a loud, 
shrill bellow, and at the same instant something 
struck the moose such a blow on the hind quar- 
ters that he was pitched sidewise from the rock. 
Rollo II had attacked the huge intruder. 

The moose was on his feet almost as soon as 
he struck the ground, and plunged furiously 
at the bull. For the next few minutes a fierce 
conflict ensued. 

Roberts danced about on the summit of the 
| rock, and shouted idle words at the com- 
batants. 

**Great Scott!’’ he cried. ‘‘If that ten-thou- 
sand-dollar bull is killed, Colonel Austin will 
blame me! And he’ll be just as angry if 
anything happens to the moose! Break away, 
you—whay! whay! What shall I do?’’ 

Obviously he could do nothing. The fight 
kept on without either animal pausing for 
breath, although after a few minutes both 
began to tire. 

The moose was nearly twice the height of 
his sturdy foe, but barely a hundredweight 
heavier. With his antlers he drove his oppo- 
nent back; but the bull was very nimble, and 
again and again leaped to one side and swung 
at his enemy’s flank. 

Plowing up the ground, they worked down- 
hill to the foot of the quarry, and round its 
side, on the level ground where the buildings 
had formerly stood. For a moment they were 
lost to view; then came a crackling of under- 
brush. The Jersey, when almost overthrown, 
had saved himself by leaping among the bushes 
along the edge of the quarry. With a hoarse 
roar, the moose rushed at him, blind with rage. 
The bull again evaded him, and he went 
crashing to the bottom of the quarry. 

Clayton jumped from the rock and ran to 
the edge of the declivity, expecting to find the 
moose with a broken neck or legs. But he 
had fallen from a point where the wall was 
not much more than twenty feet high, and 
where there was a heap of gravelly débris at 
the bottom, and proved to be still sound in 
bone and wind. He was lurching off toward 
a pool of water at one corner of the quarry, 
still shaking his head defiantly, but unable to 
which raged in triumph along 


It was soon plain, however, that the magnifi- | the edge of the precipice. 


cent beast had no bellicose intentions, but | 
merely wanted salt. Finding a little in a) the dense firs. 


The does and fawns were still hidden among 
Clayton kept out of sight of 


side pocket of his coat, Roberts cast it from | the angry bull, for he had good reason to think 


him in a half-circle. 


The cows came running | that the first comer, man or beast, that ap- 


up to join their lord and master and claim a | proached before the animal’s blood was cooled 


share. Roberts left them in a small group, 
eagerly licking at the turf. 


| would be attacked on sight. Making his way 
up the hillside, he hurriedly repaired the fence, 


Nearing the line of woodland, Clayton easily and then went to the house. 


found the break in the fence that Derby had | 


It was too late to do anything more that 


described. Over two rods of the fence had | | night, but the next forenoon, with the aid of 
been borne’ to the ground by the fallen tree, la dozen men and two teams of horses, he roped 
which would have to be cut in two and moved | the moose, dragged him from the quarry, and 


to one side before he could make repairs. 
Roberts had chopped part way through the 


| returned him to the enclosure. 


Although Rollo II was badly scarred about 


trunk when he heard, a few rods away at his | the head and shoulders, and the moose bore 
height of a thousand feet, and then slopes | right, a blood-curdling sound between a bellow | marks of the fray and of the fall that followed, 





Glancing up hastily, he saw the | neither animal was greatly injured. 
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| than seven hundred dollars’ worth of potatoes 
to the acre. 
received six hundred and forty dollars. He 
gets seventy-five dollars a.ton for his hay, and 
similar prices for his other crops. It seems that 
the best gold-mine for the average Alaskan is 


a market-garden. 
& 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 
HE political campaign in which the coun- 
try is now engaged is merely the latest 
battle between those who wish to make 
haste slowly and those who desire immediate 
reforms. 
The campaign is interesting to the student of 
political history, because it marks a complete 


For the turnips on one acre he | 


‘income was only seven hundred dollars. By | thousand. Pigs and poultry have been added 
the third year it had risen to twelve hundred, | to the premium lists, for at present Oregon 
by the fifth year to two thousand, and by the | consumes twenty million dollars’ worth more 
eighth year to twenty-seven hundred. The | of pork products than she raises, and spends 
figures include no income from property or several millions for eggs and dressed poultry 
allowances, but only individual earnings. The | that she might just as well produce at home. 
lawyers are now making the most money; the Henceforth there will be a children’s fair in 
business men, physicians, engineers, journal- | every county, the best exhibits of which will 
ists, teachers and clergymen follow, in the | be sent to the state fair in the fall. It is easy 
order named. to see in the plan a counterpart of the boys’ 

Neither Princeton nor the class of 1901 is | corn clubs of the South and the middle West, 
exceptional. Probably similar reports from | and the girls’ tomato clubs; but it seems better 
| corresponding classes of other leading colleges | than either, for since it is more varied and 
and universities would make much the same | comprehensive, it leaves more to individual 
showing. The graduate of 1912, therefore, | preference, and consequently is more broadly 
| need not be discouraged if he is now earning | educative. 





& 


& 





INGOT FOR A GUN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


N this kind of weather even the laziest man 
cannot help sticking to his job. 
WISE choice of enemies—especially in poli- 
tics—is almost as essential to success as a 
prudent choice of friends. 
Bip petidane ,Y prepared statistics show that 
last year new churches were established in | 
the United States at the rate of eight a day, 
and that saloons went out of business at the 
rate of thirty a day. It was progress in two 
directions, both right. 
=. | 
HE German love of music finds expression in | 
the singing societies that spring up wherever 
there are German immigrants or their children. 
At the great siingerfest in Philadelphia a} 
few weeks ago six thousand trained male voices 
blended in a German chorus of welcome to 
President and Mrs. Taft, and afterward in 
singing the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner. ’’ 


ANAMA Canal workers recently had a 


change in the characteristics of the two great | only a few hundred dollars, and earns only a 
parties. The Republican party was organ- | few hundred next year. If he has the right 
ized as a protest against an industrial system | stuff in him, and is not hopelessly a misfit in 
that disregarded human rights. The original | the place he is trying to fill, the hundreds will | 
Republicans were radical and progressive, and | soon grow to thousands, and by the time he | 


_THE KRUPP CENTENARY. 


T Essen, during the first week of August, 
Germany will celebrate with elaborate 
festivities the centenary of the birth of 


demanded that slavery be abolished at once. | goes back for his decennial reunion, he will 
find himself in receipt of an income that pro- 
vides amply for his needs and leaves something 
over for the graces of life. The opportunities 
for able young men were never better. 


The Democrats were conservative. 

When this specific battle for human rights 
had been won, radicalism lost its first impulsive 
force; with the passing of the years and with 
continuance in power, the Republican party 
has become the party of conservatism. There 


are, of course, radical Republicans, but they | 


are not happy in their historical allegiance. 
The conservative wing nominated its candidate 
at Chicago and adopted the platform of those 
who believe in making haste slowly. 

The triumph of the radical wing of the 
Democratic party, at Baltimore, was the fourth 
in sixteen years. As far back as 1896 the 
growth of radicalism in the Democracy had 
made such progress that the nomination of Mr. 
Bryan on a free-silver platform was the logical 
outcome. The conservatives bolted, and nom- 
inated a candidate of their own, as the radical 
wing of the Republican party in the same 
campaign bolted, although it made no nomi- | 





the founder of the famous Krupp cannon and 
armor works. Emperor William will be pres- 
ent with his generals and admirals, and from 
| all parts of the world governments and great 


| 
| 





ee | business firms will send representatives. A 
sham battle between an army equipped with 
THE BLESSING OF A HARD 
BEGINNING. 


HERE is a story of a tender - hearted | § 
woman who, seeing within a cocoon the | 
struggle that the butterfly was making to | 

free itself, thought to help by breaking the! J 
meshes and letting the silken-winged creature 
| loose; but the butterfly, thus released, was too | # 
weak to lift itself, too undeveloped to care for Ba 
| itself, and died before its rescuer’s eyes. It| 
| needed the battle. ON 

Beginnings ought to be hard; the people | y 
| whose beginnings are made easy for them are | 
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| the handicapped. “ Attainment, achievement, | V 


practical illustration of what the com- : a 
pleted waterway will mean to commerce. | wattame, when the party convention named 


Three steel barges at Colon were needed at | 4 Conservative candidate. The free-silver issue 
Panama Bay. The two places are less than fifty | Of 1896 was another form of the plea for 
miles apart, but it was necessary to tow the | human rights: a kind of radical resentment 
barges round South America, a distance of ten | against the ‘‘money power, ’’ intended to ‘‘place 
thousand miles. The task occupied a hundred | the man above the dollar.’ The radical- 


fulfilment cannot be made easy—and beginnings 
| Should not be. Patience, determination, thor- 
| oughness come hard to those who have never 
| known hard beginnings. The bright pupil who 
learns his lessons without special effort usually 
receives a poorer preparation for life than any 
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BERTHA KRUPP VON HALBACH. 


modern weapons and an army with the 
weapons of a century ago will be one of 


and twenty-six days. | 
USTRIAN soldiers in red trousers make so | 
good a mark for an enemy that the govern- | 
ment has at last decided to use a less conspicuous | 
color for uniforms. Thus does the spectacular 
side of war give place to the practical. But it 
was not wholly for the striking effect that 
Napoleon introduced red trousers into the 
armies of Europe. He wished to create a 
market for the madder root that the French 
farmers raised, and his plan was successful 
until anilin dyes appeared. Now the trousers 
are to go the way of the madder root. 


NCOMING vessels to American ports carry 
cargoes, and the cargoes carry rats, and the 
rats carry fleas, and the fleas carry the germs 
of the bubonic plague, which has lately ap- 
peared in Havana and in Porto Rico. And so 
we have a house-that-Jack-built that justifies 
the warning from the office of the surgeon- 
general to the boards of health of all the 
Atlantic coast cities. The national officers are 
ordered to consult and codperate with local 
boards of health, in order to plan and carry 
out a campaign of destruction against rats, 
especially those that infest the wharves. 
N Los Angeles, the other day, a shop-girl | 
was hurrying to her work, when her hat 
blew off and an automobile ran over it. She 
got permission of her employer to go back, 
and on the way met three men, one of whom 
was carrying the wrecked hat. Ashe returned 
it, he gave the girl a twenty-dollar bill. The 
other men ‘‘chipped in’’ fifteen dollars apiece. 
Thereupon, the girl went at once and bought 
a fifty-dollar hat. ‘I’ve always wanted one 
like that,’’ she said, with a smile, ‘‘but I 
never dreamed I should have one.’’ There 
are several aspects of the incident that are 
worth thinking about. 
D* AD birds are constantly found at the foot 
of lighthouses, where, it has been sup- 
posed, they fall after dashing themselves against 
the lanterns. Some Dutch students of the) 
matter became convinced that the birds do not 
dash themselves against the lighthouses, but | 
becoming confused by the brilliant light, fly | 
round until they are exhausted, and finally | 
perish for want of a foothold. The plan of 
attaching short ladders to the lighthouses to 
serve as perches, has apparently proved this | 
latest theory to be correct; for it has so greatly | 
reduced the bird mortality that Germany has | 
decided to adopt the plan. 








E are not accustomed to think of Alaska 

as a farming country, yet the statement 
is made that there is more good agricultural 
land in a certain Alaskan valley than all 
that is under cultivation in Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and the three northern provinces of 
Russia. One farmer in the valley raised more 


ism of the Democracy persisted in 1900, when 
Mr. Bryan was again nominated. In 1904 the 
old-time Democratic conservatives seized the 
reins and nominated a gold-standard man, but 
radicalism triumphed a third time in 1908, and 
once more made Mr. Bryan the party candi- 
date. The Democratic party now declares 
that it represents an organized protest against 
the abuses of a commercialism that has dis- 
regarded the rights of the individual in the 
race for wealth. The system is the joint 
product of the development of a new country 
and of tariff duties levied to protect those who 
were doing the developing. 

The Republican party, which has been in 
power during the greater part of this industrial 
expansion, and has assisted in the expansion, 
is naturally anxious to preserve what it has 
won; but it resents the charge that it is any 
less interested in human rights than it was 
when it fought against slavery ; it declares that 
it believes in working through evolution rather 
than revolution. 

The Roosevelt bolt from the Chicago conven- 
tion remains to be considered. If history 
always repeated itself in details, the bolt might 
mark the beginning of a new party; but his- 
tory learns its lesson only well enough to repeat 
the broad outlines of it. Itis, therefore, impos- 
sible to say what place the new progressive 
Republican organization will take. There are 
some who think that many progressive Repub- 
licans will vote for the Democratic candidate, 
and that many conservative Democrats will 
vote for the Republican ticket; and that there 
will be nothing more than a realignment of 
the voters in the old parties, according as they 
represent conservatism or radicalism. 


* ©¢ 


THE YOUNG GRADUATE’S 
EARNINGS. 


EFORE most of the new graduates from 
college and the professional schools the 
question of income looms large and immi- 
nent. However high may be their ideals, 
however unselfish their aims, the need of an 
income is the great pressing necessity. 
For the graduates of 1912, who are now 
confronting the problem with all the resource- 


| fulness and confidence they can muster, there 


is cheer and encouragement in the recently 
issued decennial report of the Princeton class 
of 1901. 

The class numbers two hundred and sixty- 
eight men. Ten years after graduation their 
average earnings were about thirty-eight hun- 
dred dollars a year. The first year the average 


other boy in the class. | the spectacular events of the week. 

It is not only the virtues essential to success | But the celebration will be more than a mere 
that are to be associated with hard beginnings; | pjorifying of the powerful agencies of destruc- 
family affection flourishes best when there is | tion that human skill has contrived. It will 
need of family effort to get the younger members | be an international tribute to the success of 
started right. That does not mean freeing | one of the most remarkable industrial concerns 
them from burdens, but taking pains to adjust in the world. Moreover, it will show the 
the load properly es their young shoulders. | esteem in which Germany holds Bertha Krupp 
Family affection is likely to be impaired when | yon Halbach for her genius in administering 
no burden has been imposed. To be compan-| the vast estate that she inherited, and for her 
ions in hardship is to be companions always. | efforts for the welfare of thousands of people. 
There is a peculiar sacredness about love that.) rom the little two-man shop of a century 
grows under difficulties. ago, the Krupp works have grown into a 

Many rich men are perplexed by the problem | pysiness that employs seventy thousand work- 
how to keep their children from growing up| men. The small village in which the shop 
inefficient through being accustomed to easy | stood has become a city of three hundred thou- 
conditions of life. Many wives of rich men | gang people. It is a community of model 
are saddened because they seem not so neces- | homes, libraries, schools and codperative stores, 
sary to their children, not so intimate with | and it is managed under a paternal system 
them, as those mothers who, in the eyes of the | that was started by former Krupps. Pensions 
world, are less fortunately placed. | and insurance funds keep the aged and disabled 
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from poverty. 
Besides the great gun and armor works at 
CHILDREN’S FAIRS IN OREGON. rey hora he at hepanor-tie yrs a 
, ‘ although much smaller, is large enough 
FEW years ago the pupils of a school in | t> he capitalized at fifty million dollars; there 
Yamhill County, Oregon, took up a col- | are great shipyards at Kiel, scores of coal- and 
lection to buy pop-corn for some festivity | iron-mines in Germany and Spain, a fleet of 
they had planned. At the same time the | jowerful steamships, and other extensive prop- 
county superintendent of schools was consider- | erty interests. Frau Bertha, who is now 
ing the case of a boy about to be disciplined for | twenty-six years old, and who is of the 
stealing watermelons. . ; | fourth generation from the original gunmaker 
The two things coming together impressed | of Essen, owns and controls them all. 
the superintendent with a sense of something | 
wrong. He reasoned that the pupils, instead | & & & } 
of being obliged to buy pop-corn, ought to have | 
it to sell, and that if every boy raised his own | NATURE @ SCIENCE 
watermelons he would not be tempted to steal | VISION OF THE SKY.—The address 
melons from others. Accordingly, he offered | /\ Camille Flammarion at the recent celeb: 
prizes to the boy or the girl who should raise | tion of his 70th birthday contained these sti: 
the best pop-corn or the best watermelon in | ring passages: ‘‘We know that the moon, wit! 
the county. her mysterious brightness, is illuminated 
Such was the origin of an idea from which has | the same sun that shines upon us, and is 
come a children’s county fair, in which six Close to our own world that we could reac’ 
thousand school children now compete annually | her over a bridge of 20 arches, each the dia 
for prizes in agriculture, woodwork, sewing | of the earth. We know that the ge 
and cooking. The result has been a general planets, the brilliant N enus, Mars with : 
4 ; : | reddish continents, Jupiter enveloped in clouds, 
improvement in rural life throughout the county | saturn circled by fantastic rings, are all light 
far greater than that in the state at large. by our sun and subject to organic laws simii: 
The former county superintendent of schools | to those that rule here. We know that ea 
is now state superintendent. At a recent con- | star is a sun, and that the one nearest to us 
ference of various organizations, called by tne | 25,625,000,000,000 miles away. Sirius is mo! 
bankers’ association to consider methods of | than twice as far, Aldebaran three times 
bettering rural conditions, he described the | Altair four times, Vega five times asf 
plan that had proved so successful in Yamhill Beyond these — ory . mat -_ millions 
, billions and billions of billions of miles fro 
County. The bankers adopted it, and placed | 4, earth: We know that there are more tha 
eighteen hundred dollars at the superintend- | 199,000,000 suns in the visible universe, a! 
ent’s disposal to make the competition state- | that they are all moving at the rate of fr 





wide. The stock-yards companies gave another | 50 to 200 miles a second; that some of th: 














are in their birth throes, and are sending out 
hydrogen flames of dazzling brilliance; that 
others are in the agonies of death, and against 
the blackness of night appear like drops of 
blood ready to coagulate; and that still others 
flash like diamonds, topazes, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, turquoises and amethysts. . 
Everything forms an immense unity — the 
unity of a force that, however unknowable, is 
intelligent. . . . We are citizens, not of a city 
or of a nation, or even of the earth. We are 
citizens of the skies !’’ 
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HE GRAPPLE-PLANT. — Plants have 

varied and ingenious ways of scattering 
their seeds. Some with wings like those of 
tiny aeroplanes are blown by the wind; some 
are thrown out of the seed-pods by explosions ; 
others, by means of 
hooks or spines, attach 
themselves to passing 
animals, and are carried 
long distances. Of this 
last class is the fruit of 
the gourd-like grapple- 
plant that grows in the 
deserts of the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony. From the hard pod 
of this plant project claw-like runners that are 
armed with sharp-pointed, hooked thorns, and 
when a springbok or some other animal steps 
on them, they pierce the hoof and start the 
animal galloping madly away. As the pod 
often sticks to the animal’s foot for several 
days, the seeds of ‘the plant are likely to be 
widely distributed. ‘This contrivance of nature 
seems unusually cruel, for the animal that is 
so unfortunate as to tread on the grapple-plant 
not only suffers intense pain, but often becomes 
an easy victim of its enemies. 


* 


AVING THE SHELL-FISH.—Many of 

the oyster-beds that once extended along 
most of the Atlantic coast from Maine to 
Florida have been destroyed by over-fishing. In 
a recent address before the National Association 
of Shell-Fish Commissioners, Prof. W. T. Sedg- 
wick, professor of biology at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, said that the time had 
come to use unpalatable and even contaminated 
grades of shell-fish; he predicted that unless 
this were done, one or two years of bad har- 
vests might bring actual famine. Professor 
Sedgwick suggested that fish markets should 
sell three grades of oysters. The first and 
most expensive grade should consist of those 
that, by some competent authority, have been 
certified as fit to eat from the shell. The third 
grade, taken from unclean sources, should be 
sold at a low price for cooking only, a process 
that makes the most germ-laden oyster quite 
harmless. Another paper before the same 
association described the French method of 
freeing oysters from germs. An account of 
this method was printed in The Youth’s 
Companion of June 6th. 


* 


AX “INVISIBLE COAT.’’—Many amphib- 
ious birds and animals, when swimming 
under water, appear to be enveloped in a 
silvery veil. It is because minute bubbles cling 
to the feathers or hair. To the human eye, 
which looks at the creature from above, the 
silvery sheen makes the bird or animal con- 
spicuous; but Dr. Francis Ward, an English 
naturalist, has learned that when viewed from 
below the surface of the water, or, in other 














IN THE OBSERVATION - ROOM. 


words, as a fish would see it, the film of bub- 


bles helps to conceal the swimmer. By sinking 
a box at the edge of a pond, and inserting a 
pane of glass below the water-line, the natural- 
st discovered that the film of bubbles acts as a | 
mirror that reflects the colors of objects past 
which the swimmer is moving. Silvery-sided 
"sh, when resting in a natural position, show 
10 Sheen at all, for the bright surface takes 
‘he tint of the surrounding water. The inves- 
‘gator is now studying the appearance of 
‘rout-flies as the fish sees them, and has already 
ade discoveries that will probably lead to 
onsiderable modifications in the shape and 
lor of artificial lures. 
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CURRENT+ EVENTS 


[HE LORIMER CASE.—The United States 
Senate decided, on June 13th, that the 
“lection of William Lorimer as Senator from 
‘linois was invalid because ‘‘eorrupt practises 
«nd methods were employed.’”? Mr. Lorimer 
as held a seat in the Senate since June, 1909. 
‘e was elected as a compromise candidate 
iter the legislature had failed to reélect 








enator Albert J. Hopkins, who was the 
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successful candidate at the Republican pri- 
maries. Senator Hopkins lacked seven votes 
of the required majority. After the voting 
had continued for a long time, 53 Democrats 
and a large number of Republican members of 
the legislature united on Mr. Lorimer, and 
elected him on May 26, 1909. Not quite a year 
later the Chicago Tribune published the con- 
fession of a member of the legislature that he 
had received $1,000 to vote for Lorimer. Mr. 
Lorimer demanded an investigation of the 
charge that he had been elected by bribery, 
and an investigating committee exonerated 
him. Its report was adopted by the Senate 
on March 1, 1911, by a vote of 46 to 40. A 
few weeks later it was announced that new 
evidence had been found, and a second investi- 
gation was begun on June 20, 1911. A majority 
of the committee reported, on May 20th, that 
the charges had not been sustained, but a 
minority report declared that there had been 
bribery. The Senate accepted the conclusions 
of this minority report by a vote of 55 to 28. 
& 


ROHIBITIONIST CONVENTION.— 

Eugene W. Chafin of Arizona was nom- 
inated for the Presidency by the Prohibitionists 
at their national convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on July 12th. Aaron S. Watkins 
of Ohio was named for the Vice-Presidency. 
This is the same ticket 
that the party nominated 
four years ago, and it was 
put in the field again with- 
out opposition. Mr. Chafin 
is a lawyer and temper- 
ance worker. He was born 
in Wisconsin in 1852. The 
platform, after declaring 
that it is important to elect 
men to office who will treat 
the liquor traffic as crime 
and not as_ business, 
pronounces in favor of the election of United 
States Senators by popular vote, a single Presi- 
dential term of six years, uniform marriage and 
divorce laws, women suffrage, court review of 
post-office decisions, international arbitration, 
the initiative and referendum, graduated inher- 
itance and income taxes, and suitable laws for 
the control of corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce. ® 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 

CIATION held its annual convention in 
Chicago during the week ending July 13th. 
Edward T. Fairchild, superintendent of schools 
for the State of Kansas, was elected president. 
He was opposed by Miss Grace C. Strachan, a 
district superintendent of 
schools of Brooklyn, New 
York. Miss Strachan’s 
friends urged support for 
her on the ground that a 
woman should be presi- 
dent of the association in 
| alternate years. The wom- 
} en elected Mrs. Ella Flag 
} Young of Chicago in 1910, 
they said, and last year 
consented to the election of 
aman, and it was now the 
turn of the women again. The association, 
however, accepted the recommendation of the 
nominating committee, which favored Mr. 
Fairchild by a majority of 28. Resolutions 
were adopted favoring woman suffrage, uni- 
form marriage and divorce laws, a national 
university, industrial training in the public 
schools, and a thorough investigation by the 
national Bureau of Education of the needs of 
tne schools in the city and the country. 
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HE AMERICAN ATHLETES, who 

contested in the Olympic games which 
ended in Stockholm, Sweden, on July 15th, 
won more points than the contestants from 
any other country. Three points were counted 
for first place, two for second and one for 
third. On this basis, the record in the track 
and field contests stands: 
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Javelin, 1 hand 
100 Meter Run 
Pentathlon 
Standing Broad 
10,000 Meter Run 
Running High 
800 Meter Run ere ee ee 
400 Meter Rela -) Fee, ee ee 
Javelin, 2 hands ee; See eee S ee 
Shot, best hand 
1,500 Meter Run rSeee & 
5,000 Meter Run a, ee 
10,000 Meter Walk 
200 Meter Run 
Shot, both hands 
Pole Vault 
Running Broad 
110 M. Hurdle 
Discus, 1 hand 
400 Meters 

Meter, Team 
Diseus, 2 hands 
Standing High 
Marathon 
Hammer 
Cross-country jpe. 
pny Ae m. 
1,600 Meter Relay 
Decathlon 
Hop, Step and Jump).. 
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Stomach Troubles 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered stom- 
achs. An excellent summer strength builder. [Adv. 


STAMPS { Cheap! 833 genuine foreign Mis- 
s sionary stamps, 5c. 100 foreign, 
no two alike, incl. India, Newfoundland, etc. 
only 6c. 100 U. 8S. all diff., omnes | te only 30¢. 
1000 fine mixed, ibe. Agts. wtd., % 

I buy stamps. ae Dover, D- iy” it. Louis, M 


STAMPS (Wakte'srit vo. Mead Bae: 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


No other keeps the skin and scalp 
so clean and clear, so sweet and 
healthy. Used with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, it soothes irritations which 
often prevent sleep and if neglected 
become chronic disfigurements. 
Millions of mothers use these pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients for 
every purpose of the toilet bath 
and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap and Oint t sold th hout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address **‘Outicura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

4@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 





MEAD CYCLE 





FAMILY &8@02% 397 S58 


108 all diff. Transvaal.Servia, Brazil, Peru,CapeGH, Mex 
NS Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
SS difU.S.,25¢.1000 hinges6c. Agts.wtd.60%. List Pree Tuy 


stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. 8t.Louis,Mo. 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to aoaeey 
without danger of le Fines and re- 
charges by pulling the ele . Loads from 
any L quid. No cartridges re quired, Over six shots in one 
load ~ All dealers, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c ith Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rider A gents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
a plevele. ava Ser Special Offer. 
nest Guaran 
1913 Models, PIO to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires 
1911 and 1912 Models 
all of best makes.... $7 to $12 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 


All —_ and models, 

good as 4 iaaibanneal 3 fo $8 
Mreat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We Ship on Approval without a 


cent depen u_the ape ht pad allow 
10 voor RIAL, 





TI K es Ss. ’ md 5 brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries, parts and repairs for all 
makes of bicycles at Aalf usual prices. DO NOT 
BUY until you get our catalogs and offer. Write now 


CcO., Dept. N50, CHICAGO. 








Daylight by Night 


This dandy “ Search-Light ” 


gas lantern 


lights up the whole road. Just what you 
want when riding at night. 


“Search - Light” 


Gas Lantern burns gas; makes its own gas. 
Can be attached to head or fork. Won't jar 
out. Handsomely nickel-plated. Ask your 
dealer for this lamp and “Bridgeport bicycle 


pumps. 
Write for catalog descri- 
bing gas lamp and pumps. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 
P. O. Station I 











pocket cameras, 


tion and look well, handsome. 
Pictures, 2%4 x 4% inches. 








The 24 FOLDING 
POCKET BROWNIE 


You can make good pictures with a Brownie. 


There are no complications to confuse ; every step in the picture 
making is simple, easy. And the 24 Folding Pocket Brownies com- 
‘bine, with this simplicity, a compactness that makes them in reality, 
They have every feature that is required for making 
good pictures with cameras of small size: —Meniscus achromatic lenses 
of tested quality, automatic shutters for snap shots and time expos- 
ures, automatic focusing locks, reversible finders, two tripod sockets. 
Load in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for six or twelve expos- 
ures. Covered with a fine quality of imitation leather, if we told you 
it was genuine leather you would believe it after seeing them, have 
heavily nickeled fittings. Durable, honest in every detail of construc- 


Price $7.00. 


Other Brownies $1.29 to $12.2 
Brownies free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


It works 
like a 
Kodas. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and 
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HE Bee flew into the garden 
Where the Rose sat wistful-eyed. 
The Bee flew into the garden, 
And even the Heartsease sighed. 


The painted Tiger-Lily 
Flamed in her siren guile; 

The Daisy bobbed and courtesied ; 
The Violet tried to smile. 


The Sweet Pea turned all colors 
When the saucy Buttercup mocked. 
The Bachelor’s-Button glowered ; 
And the Maidenhair Fern looked shocked. 


“Buzz! buzz!” sang the Bee in his singsong 
Till the Bluebell tinkled nigh: 

There was rapt applause from the Cowslip, 
Tear-dew in the bright Oxeye. 


The Foxglove threw down his gauntlet ; 
The Dogtooth bit his lip; 

But the Jack-in-the-Pulpit protested 
When the Snapdragon snapped his whip. 


The Bee flew into the garden: 
Wear willow, sweet Rose and Rue! 
For the Bee flew into the garden; 
Then—out again he flew. 
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PRAYING FOR OTHERS. 


MINISTER was praying at 
the bedsideof a dying woman. 
») ‘‘Wait a moment,’’ she said, 
as he started to rise from his 
knees. ‘‘I want to pray for you.’’ 
And very tenderly she prayed, 
with her hand upon his head. 

‘*For ten years, ever since you became my 
pastor, I have offered that prayer for you 
every morning and every night,’’ she told him. 

The minister went away with tears in his 
eyes and a strange warmth in his heart. He 
had known that this woman was sweet-spirited 
and true, but he had never guessed that he 
had a place in her prayers day and night. 

‘*T wonder how many of my six hundred 
church-members pray for me?’’ he asked him- 
self. Not all of them, certainly; yet doubtless 
more of them prayed for him than he had 
dreamed. The thought was sweet and helpful 
to him. It gave him a vision such as came to 
the young man whose eyes were opened in the 
presence of Elisha, and who saw the moun- 
tains filled with chariots and horses of fire 
round about the prophet of God. 

There is strength for all faithful men and 
women in the prayers of those who love them. 
Many a young man has been restrained from 
sin by the thought that a mother is praying for 
him. Many a daughter has found it easier to 
be faithful because she remembered the voice 
of her father as he prayed for his children. 
Many persons when facing hard problems 
have taken courage when they remembered that 
loving hearts were cherishing the thought of 
them, and that loving lips were speaking their 
names into the ear of God. Many a care-worn 
man, laboring under discouragement, would 
take new heart if he could only know how 
many persons remember him in their prayers. 
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A LIFE THAT WAS SACRIFICED. 


OME of the most poignant trage- 
S dies are found in simple, common- 

place lives. They pass before 
our eyes, and not until the sacrifice 
is complete does any one realize what 
the suffering, so quietly and patiently 
borne, has been. Such a tragedy is 
described in this striking study from 
the Craftsman of a very common form of human 
selfishness. 

Two sisters married. One went to town to live, 
and had a hired man to work for her; the other 
went to a farm, and worked for the hired men. 
Each had sons and a daughter. 

As time passed, the town establishment grew 
more and more elaborate, and the town wife’s 
cares so heavy that she sent out to the farm for 
Martha Ann Jackson; and Martha Ann came in 
and saw aunty through, while she was training a 
new cook, or whatever the crisis was. 

Then Rosalie went to college, and aunty must 
not be alone. Next, Rosalie went abroad, and 
once there, decided to stay and study. Of course 
Martha Ann went in to be with aunty. After a 
while Rosalie married, and of course aunty could 
not be left with that great house on her hands. 
Later, Rosalie, coming home with her babies, 
found that her social duties so engaged her that 
Martha Ann was more than ever needed on 
account of the children. And so her home came 
to be with aunty, and when Rosalie had an evening 
dress Martha Ann had a pretty organdy, which of 
course equalized things. 

But in the course of events, when Martha Ann 
was nearing her thirtieth year, she became fond of 
a good, quiet doctor in a near-by town, and in a 
tentative way, for of course she must consider 
aunty first, became engaged to him. 

Now aunty, having neither interests nor cares, 
had taken up invalidism as’ an occupation, and 
the prospect of losing Martha Ann was one she 
could not even contemplate. Martha Ann prom- 
ised not to leave her. 

Fourteen years passed. 





Martha Ann became 





heavy and a little gray, and the good doctor in the 
next town became gray and a little heavy. At 
last aunty became really ill and died; but before 
she died she said: 

“Martha Ann, promise me you will not leave 
Rosalie for a year.” 

So Martha Ann promised and aunty died, and 
left Martha Ann her smallest diamond ring. 

Ten months went by. Then one day the good 
gray doctor, who had not had a well-made bed or a 
well-ordered dinner in all his faithful, tired, home- 
less professional life, dropped by the weary way. 
Martha Ann placed Rosalie’s last baby gently by 
and answered the telephone. The voice said: 

“Is this you, Martha Ann? I wondered if any 
one had thought to tell you that Doctor Waite died 
this morning.” 

At last Martha Ann was free to go home to her 
worn-out mother, who had almost forgotten that 
she had a daughter. 

And when later some one said, “What a comfort 
it must be to Mrs. Jackson to have Martha Ann 
at home again!” she was answered: 

“Didn’t you know about poor Martha Ann? 
She has some brain trouble. The doctors don’t 
know just what it is, but she hasn’t known her 
mother for two years.” 
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BRUIN, THE CLOWN. 


BEAR may be as terrible as a lion or a tiger, 
A but he is a more versatile beast, for he is 

usually amusing—which the great cats never 
are. Unless Bruin is actually after you, he is 
almost sure to tickle your sense of humor. This 
little picture from “Stalks in the Himalayas” 
shows that the bear of those regions is in this 
respect quite like his Western brothers. 


I played the eavesdropper on a bear once, and 
it proved a most entertaining and interesting occa- 
sion. He wandered out of the woods in a casual 
manner, without any of the para “scouting 
and scenting” that most other wild animals prac- 
tise. He blundered out of the jungle as if the 
whole place aeons to him, and rolled down the 
hill with that curious, lumbering, ungainly action 
that always makes you laugh. 

Once he turned aside, and pushing his head 
beneath a rock, took a few deep breaths in order 
to see whether there was an ant-heap there from 
which he could get a pleasant mouthful. Almost 
with a sigh for the dainty that was not, he went 
on his way, making scarcely any noise for all his 
awkwardness, except when he rustled gh a 
more than ordinarily dense piece of undergrowth. 

Suddenly he rose upon bis hind legs and began 
to look round in every direction. y he did so 
I cannot say. That he was unaware of my near- 
ness I am sure, for I had studied my und 
very carefull beforehand. My object was not to 
interfere with him in any way, but to watch; and 
although I had a rifie with me, 1 had no intention 
of gaining the knowledge that I wanted with a 
bullet, if shooting could be avoided. My friend 
soon dropped on his feet in, — noisily, 
and rolled on until, in a brief time, he reached a 
low wall surrounding the little field of maize. 

He was too near now to bother about further 
prospecting or to care whether there was another 
of his kind near or not. He sprang or rolled over 
the wall into the field, a drop of eight feet, with 
incredible lightness, and with scarcely a sound, 
and was in the midst of his beloved food. As the 
stuff was thick, I lost sight of all but the top of his 
back in it, and so in my turn I crept to the wall. 
There I knelt, with my head raised so as just to 
look over. 

I heard noise enough now. Something had evi- 
—Z gone wrong, for Bruin appeared to be 
smashing down the big thick stems of the plants 
at a much faster rate he could possibly eat 
the cobs. Then I heard a growl, and made sure 
that I had been seen. I brought up the rifle to 
the top of the wall, and gazed intently into the 
maize. The row still went on. A violent commo- 
tion seemed to be taking place among the stems 
near the center of the little field. I was eager to 
see what was taking place, and was about to drop 
over the wall and crawl through the maize stalks, 
when suddenly a round black 1 shot out of the 
crop, ran itself f the 
wall, yel shrilly, turn arp to the right, 
made off for all it was worth along the base of the 
wall, and Geopncared in a brown blur over the 
crest of the hillside. 

I was shaking with laughter, for the round ball 
was a young bear, and his look of surprise and 
disgust as he rebounded after his collision with 
the wall was irresistibly ludicrous. Off to the 
right, some oe ry away, I saw another bear 
leaving the field in a prodigious hurry; and still 
farther to the right a smaller black was going 
up the hill quite silently, and traveling at a pace 
that e me open my — 

A mother and her cubs robably been dining 
in the maize patch when my friend rolled over the 
wall into it. After the gluttonous fashion of the 
bear, he had not been content to share the abun- 
dant feast with others—even with ladies and chil- 
dren. And 80, as soon as he got to the middle of the 
field and found the three eupeing Sappily there, he 
spoke to them about it, and must have done so with 
emphasis—to judge by the speed with which the 
family party beat its retreat. [ watched the mother 
bear s the and lugubriously lumber up the hill- 





side to the jungle above, with a mournful look back 
over her shoulder every now and then. Mean- 
while my friend was making hideous noises, indic- 
ative of great gastronomic enjoyment, in the field, 
and there, as the west was flaming red and the 
shades of night were falling, I left him. 
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PROPER TREATMENT FOR THE BRUTE. 


«JONAS Whipple?” repeated the village grocer. 
‘J “Why, yes, I reckon I can tell you where to 
find him, but if I was you, young man, I 
wouldn’t put in much time lookin’ for him just at 
present.” n 


The young fellow in front of the counter looked 
uzzled. Mr. Green finished wrapping up some 
utter, and then obligingly explained: 

“You see, it’s like this. Jonas bought a mule 
the other day, and had it fetched over to his place 
and turned loose in the barn lot. When feedin’- 
time came that evening, he and that fool boy Willie 
of his went out to put the mule in the barn. Some- 
how or other, Roum, the mule took a notion that 
he wouldn’t go. e’d run up to the door, stick 
his head inside as if he meant to go in; then he’d 
seem to change his mind, and go charging back to 
the other end of the lot. He did that about ten 
times, and finally Jonas lost his temper, and made 
» his mind to teach the mule a lesson. He called 

illie to him and handed him a piece of fence rail 
that he’d picked , Then he told him to climb 
up over the barn door and sit there till the mule 
stuck his head inside, and then crack him a good 
one. 

“Jonas started out after the mule again, but the 
beast seemed to have scented trouble, for he 
wouldn’t go near the barn. Jonas chased him 
round till he was about worn out.and as mad as a 
hornet, and then he gave = and went to tell Willie 
to climb down. He stuck his head inside the door, 
and—well, he doesn’t know what happened after 





that till the next morning, when he woke up in 
bed. And from what the doctor says, it’s a wonder 
he’s able to know anything. What did you want 
to see him about?’’ 

The young man gave a feeble grin. 

“Dm selling a book on the treatment of paruly 
animals,” he replied. “A gentleman outside di- 
rected me to Mr. Whipple’s, but I’m very glad I 
forgot his directions. Thank you, sir, and good 
evening.” 
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MEN, ye know not whence I come 
Nor whither I shall go. 
Can zone or line my path define? 
When, where I list, I blow. 
As suits my mood, with murm’ring sweet 
I croon a lullaby, 
And then I thrill with clarions shrill 
The quaking earth and sky! 


O sons of men, in me ye breathe, 
Ye live at my command— 

Nor land nor sea may set ye free 
From my atl-powerful hand. 

And do ye fondly, idly dream 
My spirit proud to thrall 

Till I obey your rule and sway 
And harken to your call? 


Know ye the fate of him who dared 
My pure, supernal height? 

Icarian wings are paltry things 
To wrestle with my might. 

What though the Sea your vassal is 
He lies upon your shores, 

And aye, his birth is of your Earth, 
His life fed thro’ her pores. 


But I, th’ illimitable Air, 
The universe my own, 
Mounting afar, from star to star, 
To highest heaven’s throne. 
Ye tremble at my sport and whim. 
Where is your anchor sure, 
Calmly to rest upon my breast, 
From my fierce wrath secure? 


Not yet—not yet your courage wins 
The secrets of my breath, 

Ye cross my track, I toss ye back 
And hurl ye down to death! 

Lords of the Earth and all her lore,. 
She shall your burdens bear, 

But Lord am I of the boundless sky— 
The free, unconquered Air! 
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“CANDLING” A REEF. 


N the old steamboat days on the Mississippi, 
before the government had undertaken the 
duty of marking and lighting the “crossings,” 
where the channel swings over from one bank to 
the other, the river pilots had to devise their own 
means of finding their way through these difficult 
and dangerous places. In the daytime it was not 
hard to do, and on moonlight nights the land- 
marks, which every pilot knew by heart, could be 
seen plainly enough to make the crossing possible. 
But there were many nights so dark or foggy that 
the shore marks were not visible; then the reefs 
had to be ‘“‘candled.” 


Candling was resorted to only on the down trip. 
Going up the river, the ay might “feel” of the 
reef with his boat, and if he did not find the best 
water the first time, he could back off and try 
again a little to one side 
or the other, wherever 
the soundings showed the 
deepest water to be. In 
going down the _ river, 

owever, that was im 
sible. The pilot had to 
find the channel the first 
time, for if the boat struck, 
the current would drive 
her hard on the reef—or 
else swing her broadside 
to the bar, and in ten min- 
utes embed her in the 
pp! J midst of it with tons 
of drifting sand. 

To guard against such 
a disaster, when nearin 
Pig’s Eye, Beef Slough 
or Trempeleau_ bars, — or 
any one of a dozen other bars of equal difficulty,— 
on a dark or hazy night, the pilot stopped the boat 
at the head of the reef. With two men to row, a 
mate or watchman to steer, a “‘cub”’ pilot to manip- 
ulate the “candle-buoys,” and an older pilot to 
take soundings, the yawl was lowered and per- 
— to drop down the channel below the steam- 


at. 

After the pilot had determined the best course by 
taking soundings, the “cub,” under his direction, 
anchored two, three, or even four of the candle- 
buoys, one after the other, in the center of the 
channel, and then the men let the yawl drop 
down below the reef, where it lay a little out- 
side the channel. Then one of the men swun 
a lantern—a signal at which the oe on watch 
came ahead, steering for the tiny lighthouses and 
running over them, one by one, until the reef was 





passed. 

The candle-buoy was made of a piece of two- 
inch light pine plank, beveled for four inches at 
the “bow,” in order to prevent its “diving” as the 
current pressed against it. A tin “sconce” with 
three legs, three or four inches long, was tacked 
down to the plank. alf of a common candle was 
placed in each sconce, and after being lighted, an 
oiled paper chimney with a base yma ny to 
that of the candlestick, was placed over the light 
to protect it from the wind. The outer ends of 
the tin “legs” of the sconce were turned 
over the base of the paper chimney to hold it in 
place—and the buoy was ready for launching. 

A hole was bored about six inches from the end 
of the plank ; through the hole a small cord some 
ten or twelve feet in length was rove and knotted, 
and to this cord a lump of coal, weighing perhaps 
ten pounds, was tied. This served as an anchor 
to hold the buoy in its place in the center of the 
channel. 

Such was the procedure fifty years 
Since the government boats began 
river and establishing permanent li 
crossings, it is seldom nec or the 
to go out in a — a. although it 
an unheard-of proceeding even now. 
candle-buoy is a thing of the past. 


‘o or more. 

olling the 
ts at all bad 
ilots 
Ss not 
But the 
Probably 


there are scores of present-day pilots who never 
even heard of the makeshift little light-ships that 
their one predecessors were wont to launch 
amid darkness and doubt of former years. 
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LEAVING IT TO NANCY. 


HEN it became known in Shelby that 
W Jared Hull was planning to alter and en- 
large his old frame house, great curiosity 
prevailed among the neighbors as to what changes 
he would make in general, and in particular in 
what direction he would face the new room, and 
how many windows he would put in it. 


“Well, folks,” announced Jared, slowly, “I been 
studyin’ over all them p’ints, and I reckon I'll 
leave the whole business to ~ Naney’s got 

ideas, and her judgment’s be relied on 
every time. I won’t make no mistakes, I’ll insure 
you, ’cause I’m goin’ to leave it to Nancy.” 

en the matter was laid before her, Nancy 
was prompt in hercounsel. “Face it south, Jared,” 
she advised, “and have two big windows, and a 
little porch at one side, where the door is.” 

“Um-m,” said Jared. “What do you want it facin’ 
south for?” Y 

“It'll be the sittin’-room,” replied Nancy, “and 
we want it light. It'll get the mornin’ sun that 


way. 
hy hadn’t it better face east, then? That's 
where the sun rises.” 

‘I think the south is better,” insisted Nancy. 
“You want the south wind, but not the east; and 
then the sun rises a good ways south in winter-time, 
when you want the mornin’ sun. You’d get the 
light longer that way, ’pears to me.” 

‘I don’t believe you would,” Jared argued. 
“And if you did, you don’t want so much sun in 
summer-time.” 

“Tt’s always good for the window plants.” 

“If you stuff the windows full of plants, there 
can’t no light come through ’em, anyhow.” 

“There'll be room enough, with big windows.” 

“ Big windows’ll need new shades,” objected 
Jared, ‘‘and more curtain stuff—and a body don’t 
need a whole glass front to a house. If we face 
the room east, the side of the lean-to will do for 


‘| one wall and save on lumber.” 


“But the big poplar-tree ‘would interfere with 


the _——. 

“The poplar’d ought to be cut down, anyhow 
I’m always scared it'll tumble in a high wind.” 

“Tt never has, and it makes a lovely shade.” 

“Well, I do’ know what you want shade for when 
you’re plannin’ to get all the sun into the house 
you can.” 

“A body needs shade some times of the day.” 
en, you’d get shade anyhow, facin’ east, 
other wall would cast a shadow.” 

“There’d be such a little narrow front yard that 
way,” said Nancy, “on account of the lane goin’ 
through so close.” 

“Then there’d be that much bigger side yard, 
and that’d be just as good.” 

“Facin’ east, the barn would show awful plain 
from the front windows.” 

“Don’t see anythin’ wron 

red. “Its a handsome 
we’re forehanded.” 


with that,” declared 
arn. Folks can see 


» la, well well, well!” Nancy’s* patience 
began togo. “Face the new room east if you want 
to. I’d ruther have it any way, or no way, than to 


argue all night about it. Face it east.” 

ared built the new room facing east. “Best way 
it could have been put,” he said to his Tyce 
“And [told sure to get it right if I'd just 
leave it to Nancy.” 
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THE WHALE’S SONG. 


HALES are rarely thought of as vocalists, 

yet according to Miss A. D. Cameron in 

“The New North,” they really have a 
distinctive song of their own. 


A certain Captain Kelly was the first to notice 
that whales sing. One Sunday, while officers from 
three ees were a, over their 
afternoon walrus meat, Kelly started up with “I 
heara bowhead!” There was much chaffing about 
“Kelly’s band,” but Kelly weighed anchor, and 
went to find the band-wagon. Every sail followed 
his, with the result that three whales were bagged. 

Among bowheads, this singeens is a call that 
the leader of the school, as he forces a passage 
through Bering Sea, makes in order to notity 
those that follow that the straits are clear of ice. 

Walruses and seals and all true mammals that 
have lungs and live in the water have a bark that 

is strange gh as it comes up from hidden 
depths. Every lookout from the masthead notices 
that, when one whale is struck, the whole school is 
“galliéd” or stampeded at the very impact of the 
harpoon; they have heard the death-song. 
1e sound that the bowhead makes is like the 
long-drawn-out “hoo-hoo-00-00-00!”" of the hoot- 
owl. A whaler says that the ery begins on F, and 
may rise to A, B or even C before slipping back to 
F again. He assures us that with the humpback 
the tone is much finer, and sovnds across the 
water like the note from the E string of.a violin 


Ca) 








* ©@ 


A MAN OF ONE IDBA.* 


ONE of the deeper huinan passions: is mor 
N absorbing than the blameless one that « 

book-lover feels for the inanimate object» 
| of his affection. A French paper illustrates this 
| fact in psychology by the following story : 


A bookworm living at Bordeaux, while glancin. 
through the catalogue of a Paris bookseller, sav 
the title of a book that he had greatly desired fo: 
thirty years. He looked at the clock, and foun! 
that there was just time to catch a train for Pari> 
He seized some money from his cash-box, rush! 
off to the station, and arrived at the bookshop |! 
time to secure the prize. As the shopman wrap)" 
up the book, he remarked : ‘ 

| — you live in this street, monsieur? 

_ have just come from Bordeaux,” was t!': 
reply. 

Te man’s look of astonishment caused the bi!!! 
ophile to realize that he had traveled three hu 
dred and sixty miles in his dressing-gown # 
slippers, and had never noticed the incongruit) 
his attire. 


* © 


THE THIRD-TERM CANDIDATE. 


BUSINESS man of Indianapolis had to spe 

A the election night of 1904 in a little Ilin 

village. Naturally, he wanted to find «© 
whether Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Parker had w: 
On inquiry, he found that the telephone gir! ! 
at six o’clock, and that the telegraph agent at t) 
station went home after the late train had pas> 
—usually a little after seven. 


At eight o’clock the landlord shut up the hot 
and told his guest to take the room at the hea 
the stairs whenever he got sleepy. As no lev 
was to be had by sitting up, the Indianapolis ine 
followed his host’s example, and went to bed. 

The next morning he was awakened by 
heavy tread of thick boots on the plank sidewa 
Throwing up the window, he called to the pass: 
by, “Say, who was elected?” 

“T was, by heck!” replied the man, proud 
“Third term for constable.” 
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A SONG OF SUMMER 
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STAR-FISHING. 
BY MARIAN GREENE. 
If | could have a little boat 
To sail the ocean wide, 
I'm sure that | could find the place 
Where ali the bright stars hide. 
They swim across the spacious sky, 
And when the dawn is near, 
| think they dive beneath the waves, 
To wait till night is here. 
O pretty stars, I’m sure your light 
Must shine the waters through, 
And if | only had a boat, 
I'd go and fish for you! 


—_——esr— 
WHEN ROB FORGOT. 


BY SUSAN POWER. 


OR a birthday gift Uncle Fred sent Rob 

three slim, handsome Malay fowls; in 

color they were red and purple, with 
streaks of orange that shone in the sun like 
yilding. They came across the ocean from 
China, and then by express overland. 

*‘All I ask of you is to take good care of 
them,’’ his uncle wrote. ‘‘Feed and water 
them three times a day. Hens get as hungry 
and thirsty as you do.’’ 

“As if I should forget that,’’ Rob said, 
arnestly. 

The birds were so tame that they ran to 
meet Rob in the yard, and they looked to him 
for food. When they were hungry they would 
‘ly to his arm and feed from his hand. 

“Greedy beggars, you can’t wait for me to 
‘hrow it to you,’? Rob said. But he was 

very proud of his pets, and tended them well. 


ishing at a place five miles distant. 
ind Rob put on his camp suit in a hurry. The | 


wild bushes were full of bloom, the streams 
‘ull of fish, and the party full of fun. The 




















| he remembered; his hens had been without | 
One day some friends invited his father to go | food or water since sunrise. 
**Let the | home, they would have nothing all the next 
~oy come, too,’’ they said. His father nodded, | | day. 


Unless he went 


He could not eat his supper. 
‘*T have forgotten my hens,’’ he said to his 


father in a low voice. 
‘*Then there is only one thing to do,’’ his 


oy never felt so tired or so happy as when at | father answered. 


he camp supper he took the plate of well-| 
browned fish that he had caught himself. But 


| ro 


Rob slipped out and asked the cook for a 
ll, and then, taking a short cut across the 


just then something said in his mind, ‘‘The hills, started to walk home. He ate his roll as 


birds are as hungry as you are.’’ And then | he stumbled along in the cool darkness. 


It was 








a poor supper, and he seemed to hear all the 

way, **The hens are as hungry as you are.’’ 
It was after ten when he trudged into the hen- | 

yard. He found his fowls lying on their sides | 


then he fed them boiled rice from the pantry. 
By midnight they were as bright as ever, and 
they cuddled into his arms as if he were their 
best friend. 

**And I came so near forgetting you!’’ Rob 
said over and over again as he petted them. 


GRANDFATHER’S RABBITS 
BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


RANDFATHER Brooks loved the wild 
(; things of the woods. Perhaps he loved 

them because he knew them. There 
were bears, timber-wolves and an occasional 
catamount near Grandfather Brooks’s home, 
but he never hunted them. He had watched 
mother bears and their cubs as they came to 
the pond to drink and bathe, and they seemed 
almost like friends to him. 

If that is the way Grandfather Brooks 
felt about bears, you can imagine what he felt 
about such harmless little creatures as rabbits. 
One day his two small grandchildren, Harold 
and Helen, came from the city to visit him. 
They brought their dog, Duke, and the first 
thing they did was to go out into the newly 
made clearing, where Duke chased a young 
rabbit. The children thought that this was 
great fun and that Duke was a wonderful 
hunter. With great excitement they told their 
grandfather about it. 

Grandfather Brooks was not pleased, but he 
did not scold his little visitors. He listened to 
their story, and then said, ‘‘Tell me, chil- 
dren, did this rabbit have a white tail’’’ 

‘*Yes, but what of that, grandpa?’’ 
Harold. 

*‘Why, don’t you want to protect grand- 
father’s precious white-tailed rabbits? Now 
I’ll tell you how you can do it. If ever you 
see Duke chasing a bunny that shows you a 
white tail, you will know that bunny is show- 
ing a flag of truce. It is his signal that he 

jp to Grandfather Brooks, and you must . 
help him by calling off your dog.’’ 

| Harold and Helen were giad to help grand- 
father. What do you think? They spent all 


asked 


| and gasping with thirst. He hastened to drop | the rest of their vacation looking for a rabbit 
| fresh water from a straw into their bills, and | without a white tail, and they never found 


lone, not one! Every rabbit in the fields and 
| woods appeared to belong to Grandfather 
Brooks. Frequently they would come across 
|a brownish-gray ball, but the rabbit would 
sail away, hoisting a white flag of truce, as 
| if to say, ‘‘I belong to Grandfather Brooks !’’ 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 





THE FARM WELL. 


I. The Place For It. 


N the situation of the farm well depend 
QO in large measure both the purity and the 

quantity of the family water-supply. In 
the selection of the site, safety from contamination 
should be the first consideration. Quantity should 
come afterward, and neither should be sacrificed 
to mere convenience in situation. 

In selecting the place for a well, it should be 
remembered that scientific investigation has shown 
that there is no appliance, either mechanical or 
electrical, that will detect watercourses beneath 
the surface. 

Ground-waters occur under a variety of condi- 
tions. In granites and slates, they are found in 
cracks and minute partings, and although present 
in relatively small amounts, almost always furnish 
enough for domestic purposes in wells sunk toa 
depth of from one hundred to two hundred feet. 
In limestones, they occur almost entirely in solu- 
tion channels, which are often numerous, and 
frequently yield large supplies. In sandstones, 
the water lies chiefly in the pore spaces between 
the grains, and a single cubic foot of the rock often 
holds as much as five quarts of water. Sands and 
gravels are even more porous, and sometimes hold 
from thirty to forty per cent. of their bulk, or as 
much as ten quarts of water to acubic foot. Clayey 
soils contain still more water, but unfortunately 
hold it so tirmly that only a little is yielded to wells. 

Although normally free from dangerous impuri- 
ties, all ground-waters contain more or less dis- 
solved mineral matter, which sometimes gives 
them an undesirable hardness or taste. The 
waters that seep through sands, gravels and sand- 
stones are the most satisfactory, for they are 
relatively soft and palatable. Some, however, are 
charged with iron, which may give both an objec- 
tionable taste and an objectionable color. Waters 
found in clays are harder, and have a woody or 
sulphurous taste if the clays contain buried vege- 
table matter. 

In some places, as, for example, along the At- 
lantic coastal plain, the waters from the clays are 
so highly charged with soda as to give a yellowish 
color to whatever is cooked in them. Lirhestone 
waters are almost always hard, and in the softer 
limestones of Florida and elsewhere, are often 
highly sulphurous. Granites and slates commonly 
yield palatable supplies of moderate hardness. 

When sunk in true rock,—granite, slate, lime- 
stone or sandstone,—the well, if it is of the drilled 
type and of considerable depth, can usually be 
placed at the point that seems to be most con- 
venient, for the chances of getting adequate sup- 
plies will seldom vary much within the limits of 
an ordinary farm. 

When the water occurs in sand, gravel or other 
porous material, the situation of the well is more 
important; for not only do the depth and quantity 
of the supplies differ materially at closely adjacent 
spots, but, owing to the permeability of the beds 
and the nearness of the water to the surface, it is 
necessary that a site be selected where pollution 
cannot reach the well. 

The water in all the more porous materials has 
a definite upper limit, but this limit is not a level 
surface. On the contrary, it conforms in a broad 
way to the irregularities of the ground above it, 
rising toward the hills and sinking toward the 
lowlands. Nevertheless, it seldom rises in even 
ratio with the surface, and, therefore, wells situa- 
ted on hilltops, will nearly always have to be sunk 
to a greater depth than those on lower ground. 
In the valleys the level of the ground-water is 
nearly that of the surface streams. 

To avoid contamination of the water from barns 
and cesspools, the well should be placed on ground 
higher than any such source of pollution, so that 
the moving ground-waters will take the impurities 
away from the well. Itis far better to spend the 
few additional dollars required to sink a well on 
higher ground than to risk sickness by putting it 
where there is danger of pollution. Fortunately, 
since the house is often at the highest point on the 
farm, the safest place for the well is in many cases, 
also, the most convenient. 

But even if it is on higher ground, the well may 
not be safe if it is very near the sources of pollu- 
tion. The “safety distance” varies greatly in the 
different materials, and with the slope of the 
ground. In clayey soils, if the inclination of 
the ground from the well toward the sources of 
pollution is fairly steep, a well may not be con- 
taminated even when within a distance of fifty or 
seventy-five feet; but if the slope is gentle, it 
should be at least one hundred feet away. Wells 
in sand or gravel, where the slope is gentle, should 
not be less than one hundred feet from a source 
of pollution that lies below them, or less than one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty 
feet from one on higher ground. 

Properly encased wells in rocks, except those 
in limestones, are in little danger of pollution, if 
the mouth of the well is protected. Wells in lime- 
stones, however, are never safe in thickly settled 
regions, since polluting matter that enters through 
sinks or other passages may be carried for long 
distances, and brought to wells situated miles 
from the source of contamination. In such cases, 
the only way to be sure of safety is by having 
frequent examinations made of the water. 


* © 


Keeping Fruit and Vegetables.— Those who 
keep a supply of apples or potatoes or other veg- 
etables in the cellar have to sort them from time 
to time. Most persons dread the task. It can be 
greatly simplified if the fruit is packed in crates, 
instead of being placed in bins or piled on the 
floor. The crates, which should hold each a bushel, 
can then be stacked one on top of another. As 
the crates are open to the air, fruit keeps better 
in them than in bins. When a crate is found in 
which the contents are not keeping well, you can 
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easily remove it and sort the fruit or vegetables 
that if contains. Moreover, carrying vegetables 
to the kitchen a crate at a time saves steps. 


* © 


A GATE-BELL. 


LECTRIC bells are made to ring by pushing 
FE a button. The act completes an electric 
circuit. To cause an electric bell to ring 
when a gate is opened, it is only necessary to 
provide a means by which opening the gate will 
close an otherwise open electric cir- 
cuit. 
With a chisel, cut a hole two inches 


“L 
Screw long, one inch wide, and one inch 
deep, crosswise in the post on which 

the gate swings. Make a block of 

wood —“‘ pin” is the technical name 

for it—three-quarters of an inch 
square, and one and one- 

Brass Piece quarter inches long. Nail 


Pane this block on the hinge side 
of the gate in such a posi- 
tion that when the gate is 
closed, the block will fit into the hole in the post. 
At the bottom of the hole fasten a strip of spring 
brass by one end. The strip should be an inch 
and a half long and half an inch wide, and so bent 
that the free end will be held down to the bottom 
of the hole by the pin on the gate. 

When the gate is opened, and the pin leaves the 
hole, this free end of the brass strip will spring 
forward into the space previously filled by the 
wooden pin. 

Into the bottom of the hole, at one end, screw 
an “L” hook—the kind used for hanging small 
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pictures—in such a position that the free end of 
the brass spring strip will rest against the hook 
when the pin is withdrawn by the opening of the 
gate. Bore a small hole through the gate-post, 
from the hole into which the pin fits, and through 
this hole lead the two wires that are to connect 
with the bell. Attach one wire to the screw that 
holds the end of the brass strip, and the other to 
the L hook, and your mechanism—assuming that 
you have a battery—is complete. 

When the gate is closed, the pin holds the brass 
strip away from the L hook, and therefore no 
current passes. When the gate is opened, the 
pin comes out of the hole; the brass strip, en- 
gaging the L hook, makes the connection, and 
rings the bell. 

It is a good plan to put a spring on the gate; 
otherwise the gate will often be left open, the bell 
will ring continuously, and the battery will become 
exhausted. 

In making the connections, see that the two 
wires that lead away from the circuit-maker and 
breaker, or button, go, one to one of the binding- 
posts or connections on the bell, the other to the 
battery. From the second pole or binding-post 
on the battery, a wire must lead to the second 
binding-post on the bell. There is thus a com- 
plete circuit for the current that passes from the 
battery through the current-breaker. When the 
current is interrupted at this point, the bell does 
not ring. When the circuit is completed,—in this 
case by opening the gate,—the bell rings. 


* © 


HOME-GROWN CHRISTMAS FLOWERS. 


HRISTMAS flowers, such as the freesia, 

oxalis, Roman hyacinth and paper- white 

narcissus, can easily be grown in the win- 
dow -garden, and forced into bloom before the 
holidays. Few presents will give your friends 
greater pleasure than a pot of flowering plants 
that have received your personal care. 

The freesia and oxalis must be grown, from the 
time the bulbs are planted, inalight place. These 
bulbs can be bought in August, and should be 
planted as soon as they can be had. The first 
requirement is a good soil; one made of equal 
parts of sand, well-decayed manure and rotted 
sod will give good results. 

The size of the pot will depend upon what you 
want to grow, but a five-inch pot will hold a 
dozen large freesia bulbs. If you want larger 
receptacles, use six- or eight-inch pans rather 
than pots—they will not present such an expanse 
of red clay. 

The oxalis is best grown in a hanging pot. The 
growths are long enough so that the outside ones 
will droop down and hide the pot. Fifteen bulbs 
will fill a six-inch pot. 

As soon as the bulbs are potted, put them out- 
doors in a shady place, and keep the soil moist. 
When the leaves begin to appear above the ground, 
put the pots where they will get the morning and 
the afternoon sun, but will be shaded during the 
middle of the day. When the nights begin to 
grow cool and frost threatens, bring into the 
house or greenhouse the pots that are wanted 
for Christmas bloom, and grow the plants rapidly. 
They must not be forced, however. A night 





temperature of fifty-five or sixty degrees is warm 
enough. 

To insure a succession of flowers all winter, the 
bulbs not wanted for early winter bloom should 
be stored in a place that is light and cool, but 
above the freezing-point. It will make no differ- 
ence if the temperature goes to thirty-five degrees 
at night. From this cool storage place, a pot or 
two can be brought into the window-garden from 
time to time. The plants should flower in six 
weeks after they start into growth. 

The Roman hyacinths and the paper-white nar- 
cissus need entirely different treatment from the 
oxalis. Allow from two to four bulbs to a six-inch 
pan or pot. As soon as they have been potted and 
watered, bury them in a shaded place for six or 
eight weeks—even longer, if possible. The bury- 
ing is done in order to discourage leaf growth and 
stimulate root growth, because the bulbs must 
have good roots if they are to be forced success- 
fully, and at least six weeks are needed to get 
them. 

Four or five weeks before you wish the plants 
to flower, dig them up, and after removing the 
surplus soil and washing the pots, put them in the 
window-garden. Both the Roman hyacinth and 
the paper-whitg narcissus, as well as other bulbs 
of this class,—the Dutch bulbs,—can be made to 
bloom at any time during the winter, but the other 
bulbs do not force well until January. It is pos- 
sible to force the Duc Van Thol tulips into bloom 
at Christmas, but as they are likely to prove dis- 
appointing, it is hardly worth trying. Any of the 
single tulips, hyacinths and narcissi can be forced 
after the first of the year; double tulips will not 
force well until late in January or early in Feb- 
ruary. 

A good way to keep the bulbs is to bury them 
outdoors under six inches of soil or ashes, and 
cover them with a mulch of straw manure or 
leaves as the weather gets colder; but as it is 
often inconvenient to go out and dig them up in 
cold weather, you may prefer this plan: sink a 
packing-case in the ground, and after the pots 
have been put in,—do not pack them on top of 
one another,—cover them with a little soil, and 
then with a mulch of leaves or straw. Put the 
cover on the box so that it will be level with the 
ground, and pile enough straw or leaves on it to 
keep the contents from freezing. From this re- 
treat the bulbs can easily be taken whenever they 
are wanted. 

® © 


A Use for Wild Cherries.— When the crab-apple 
or the currant crop is a failure, choke-cherries or 
pin cherries, if they are abundant, can be made to 
do duty most satisfactorily for the more common 
jelly-making fruits. Strip the cherries from the 
branches and wash them. Add avery little water, 
and boil the fruit till the pits come out easily. 
Strain the mass through a jelly-bag, and to the juice 
add an equal,amount of granulated sugar. Boil 
the two together until the mass jellies upon cool- 
ing. Care should be taken not to use cherries that 
are fully ripe, for they do not jelly easily. A few 
crab-apples added to the cherries will make the 
jelly somewhat firmer. 
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A TRANSFORMATION COLLAR. 


IRLS who like the feeling of freedom that the 
(; Dutch neck gives, but who dislike the effect 

with a tailored suit, perhaps will like the 
transformation collar described here. When worn 
in the house, turned down, it leaves the neck free; 
when worn outdoors 
it can be turned up, 
crossed in front and 
buttoned. 

First, with the pat- 
tern of a sailor collar 
as a guide, cut a cloth 
model. It is worth a 
little extra time to experiment with a piece of 
muslin, and to originate a pattern. The cape 
part of the collar should be cut deeper than the 
standing part, in order to give the sailor effect 


both in front and in 
ais . 
) er 


back. 
TURNED DOWN. 





TURNED UP. 


Linen, dotted Swiss, 
all-over embroidery, 
embroidered _flounc- 
ing, organdy, batiste, 
or, indeed, almost any 
material is suitable for this practical and artistic 
collar. For traveling, when you have to consider 
the amount of baggage you can take with you, a 
transformation collar made of écru linen or 
pongee is especially convenient. For ordinary 
purposes, however, there is nothing more attract- 
ive than plain white, or white with a buttonholed 
or scalloped edge of 
pale blue, pink, red 
or black. 

There are two but- 
tons on the left side 
of the collar, corre- 
sponding to two 
buttonholes on the right side. When the collar 
is open, neither button shows noticeably on the 
upper side. 








SEEN FROM BEHIND. 
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THE HICKORY SPLIT BROOM OF THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEERS. 


HE hickory split broom is an article of home 
manufacture found among the Southern 
mountaineers. Like other articles of handi- 

craft that they make at their firesides, this hickory 
broom has durability and fitness for its work. 
The boy who adds one to the equipment of his 
workshop or his summer camp, or keeps one to 
scrub out his boat after a fishing trip, will under- 
stand why the mountain woman considers a split 
broom indispensable in caring for her floor of 
puncheons or hard-packed earth. 

From the woods you can get a hickory sapling 
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about four feet long and three inches in diameter. 
Leave it to soak in the watering-trough or a brook 
until you wish to use it. Then take it out and 
remove the bark. 

Beginning at one end of the sapling, pick up a 
portion of the fiber a quarter of an inch wide 
firmly between the thumb and the blade of a jack- 
knife, and split upward for ten inches in a narrow 
ribbon. With your right hand thus split up strip 
after strip, working in a circle round 
and round the sapling, while with 
your left hand you hold the strips out 
of the way against the long handle of 
the broom. For the first turn or two 
the splits are likely to fray and tear 
from the stock; but the wood soon 
gets to “running even,” as the moun- 
taineers say. 

When the brush becomes too big 
for your left hand to hold, tie a cord 
loosely round it, and tuck each new 
split under it. When the sapling has 
been stripped down to an inch and a 
half in diameter, cut this butt off with 
a saw or hatchet. Untie the brush, 
rub downward into place, and bind it 
again loosely with the cord. Now 
begin to work upon an upper circle of splits. 
Twelve inches above the top of the brush, cut a 
circle three-fourths of an inch deep round the 
sapling by whittling roughly from above to this 
line. Then strip the fiber downward to the top of 
the brush, and tuck each split, as it is made, under 
the cord. When this work has been continued 
to the depth of the three-fourths of an inch, the 
broom is ready to be “‘tied.” 

For this work the mountaineer uses a narrow 
withe of white oak; but a stout hemp cord will 
answer the purpose. Thread the hemp into a 
large needle. If you have none big enough to 
hold it, do as the mountaineer does—whittle one 
out. Then hold the brush end of the broom under 
your left arm, and thread the cord upward through 
the splits, letting the needle come out near the 
top of the bent-over portion of the outside row of 
splits. Sew round the bunch of splits, over and 
under, each time picking up on the needle a bunch 
of the outer row of splits. When this binding has 
been carried to a depth of three inches, bind the 
hemp twice round in aring, cord the whole over and 
over for the full circle, and run the needle upward 
and out. After the loose ends of the brush have 
been trimmed even, the sweeping portion of the 
broom is complete. The work is then set aside 
for a few days, until the wood dries out somewhat. 
A little whittling and scraping of the handle is all 
that remains to do. 
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TOMATO CHUTNEY.—Boil ten pounds of 
tomatoes until they are soft. Strain them through 
a sieve, and put the pulp into a double boiler. Add 
two pounds of sugar, one level tablespoonful of 
salt, six cloves of garlic cut fine, one cupful of rai- 
sins, one teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, one stick 
of cinnamon, and either three pieces of ginger root 
or one heaping teaspoonful of dry ginger Cook 
until the mixture is of the consistency of thick 
cream. Add one cupful of vinegar and boil for five 
minutes. Let the sauce cool and put it in glass jars. 
If stored in a cool place it will keep indefinitely. 


SWEET PICKLED BEETS.—Select six large, 
perfect red beets, wash, cover with cold water in 
a vessel with a tight-fitting lid and boil until soft. 
Remove the beets from the water and allow them 
to cool; peel, slice and put them into glass or stone 
jars, after having placed one small raw, red beet 
(peeled) in the bottom of each jar to give added 
color to the whole. Add (proportioned between 
the jars) three tablespoonfuls of fresh grated 
horseradish, one tablespoonful of salt, one sliced 
onion, one teaspoonful of aniseed, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of bruised cardamom seed and two 
tablespoonfuls of brown sugar. Heat to the boil- 
ing-r0 nt enough white vinegar to cover; while it 
is hot, fill the jars and seal immediately. 


PEACH LEATHER.— Peel a peck or two of 
soft freestone peaches, and pass the pulp through 
a coarse sieve. To four quarts of pulp add one 
quart of pogrines sugar, mix thoroughly, and 
heat until all the sugar is melted. Spread the 
sweetened pulp almost half an inch thick on tin 
sheets or plates, and ¥ it in the sun every day 
until dry. That should take nearly three days. 
Cut it into strips of convenient size, run a knife 
round the edges, and the “leather” will peel up 
readily. 
and tie 
months. 

It is interesting to notice that investigation by 
the United States Department of Agriculture has 
shown that this receipt is known in virtually iden- 
tical form, both in Virginia and in Asia Minor. 


SWEET PICKLED ONIONS. (Swedish rec 
ipe.) Into a brine made of one gallon of wate: 
and two and one-half cupfuls of salt, put as many 
small Spanish onions as the brine will thoroughi|y 
cover and let them remain four days and nights 
Remove the outer skin from the onions, taki: 
care not to break or chip the under layers. Hei! 
a gallon of vinegar bs enough to cover the onions) 
in a porcelain-lined vessel; add to this six bay 
leaves and a tablespoonful of white pepper, two 
pieces of root ginger, one tablespoonful of cloves 
three pounds of sugar. Let the whole simmer 
until the onions are thoroughly cooked and trans 

arent. Pour off the sirup, put the onions into 
Jar or crock covered with a thick cloth, and }«" 
them steam. Strain the sirup through a clot). 
and when cold pour over the onions. If there | 
not quite enough sirup to cover them, add co 
vinegar. 


TOMATO FIGS. (An old English receipt 
Add six pounds of sugar to one peck—or sixtee 
pounds—of tomatoes. The pear-shaped or sing! 
tomato is the best for the purpose. Scald the: 
and remove the skins in the usual way. Coo 
without the addition of water—their own juice | 
sufficient —until the sugar penetrates and the 
are clarified. Remove the tomatoes, spread ther 
somewhat flattened on dishes, and dry them | 
the sun. A small quantity of the sirup should b 
sprinkled over them occasionally while they a" 
drying. When thoroughly dried, pack them !'. 
layers in boxes, treating each layer with powdere: 
sugar. Tomato figs keep well from year to yea! 
and retain’ to a surprising degree their flavo! 
which is very much like that of the best quality © 
fresh figs. Ordinary brown sugar can be usec 
instead of granulated sugar. As a large portio! 
of the sugar is retained in the sirup, it is wort!: 
while to boil it down and bottle it for use. 


Sift suet on both sides, roll the strips 
them with ribbon. They will keep for 











































in ease of digestion. 


Ten Thousand Cells 
Formed by Steam Explosion 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are simply steam-exploded 
grains. 

The moisture within them is turned to steam, in a terrific 
heat, then exploded. 


Every food granule is thus blasted to pieces, and a myriad 
cells are formed. 


Each cell is surrounded by thin, toasted walls, which melt 
at the touch of moisture. 


The grains are puffed to eight times normal size — made 
four times as porous as bread. 


Curious Creations 


Each grain is a puffed, airy wafer, like no other food you 








: Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Eat them as nuts are eaten—just for 
the joy of eating—for their airy crispness, 
for their fascinating taste. 


The Joyous Facts About 
Foods Shot From Guns 
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Eat Them 
Just for Joy 


Forget that Puffed Grains are an ex- 
pert’s invention—the last word of science 


know. Each is a magnified kernel, shaped as it grew, for the 
coats of the grain are unbroken. 


They are whole-grain foods made wholly digestible. No 
element is lacking. 


One would never dream that such dainty morsels could be 
made from unground grain. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


The grains in the guns are subjected to a heat of 550 de- 
grees for an hour. That’s how we create the steam pressure. 
Because of that heat, the exploded grains taste much like 
toasted nuts. 


They are used like nuts in candy making—in frosting cake 
—in garnishing ice cream. 


Served in any way you like them, the grains suggest nut 
meats, made porous and crisp and digestible. There lies their 
main enchantment. 











PPB 


Puffed Rice, 15¢ 


Except in Extreme West 


PALL 


How Folks Enjoy 
a Million Dishes Daily 


Folks serve them for breakfast with sugar and cream, or 
mixed with any fruit. 





For supper, serve like crackers in a bowl of milk. 











— 


Serve in soup at dinner. Or scatter them over a dish of 


ice cream. 


Use them in candy making. See directions on the package. 
Let children eat them like peanuts when at play. 


Serve at any hour— between meals or at bedtime — for 


digestion is extremely easy. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 
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farming nearly everywhere in the United 

States. Most farmers keep from fifty to one 
hundred chickens. Some have also a few ducks, 
geese and turkeys, which roam the fields and live 
on insects, grass and waste products. Thus they 
require only a small outlay for their feed and care, 
yet supply the table with eggs and meat, and 
bring in an occasional dollar from the neighboring 
market. The income from this kind of poultry 
business is almost clear profit, and the magnitude 
of it is so great in the aggregate as seriously to 
interfere with the success of the special poultry- 
farm. 

So well is this fact understood by the poultry 
specialists in the state agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, that they advise combining 
poultry-farming with fruit-farming, dairying, 
truck-farming, or any other kind of farming that 
will insure the production of an abundant supply 
of cheap feed. That is certainly advisable for 
beginners, and is often safer even for the experi- 
enced. 

And yet in nearly every part of the country 
there are a few special poultry-farms, with flocks 
that run into the thousands and incomes that are 
well-assured and satisfactory. Such farms, how- 
ever, are managed with the most careful attention 
to all details concerning the health of the fowls, 
the breeding and selection of stock, the growing 
and purchase of feed, and the sale of products. 
For those who have a liking and an aptitude 
for such details and who enjoy handling fowls, 
poultry-farming is an attractive and profitable 
business. 

There are six common kinds of poultry-farming, 
namely, the production of eggs for the market, the 
production of broilers and friers, the hatching of 
chickens for sale, the production of eggs for 
hatching, the breeding of fancy poultry, and com- 
mercial hatching. The last two are specialties 
of the poultry business, as is also the production 
of ducks, geese, turkeys or squabs. They are 
safe enterprises only when developed slowly in 
connection with the production of eggs for market, 
or with some other of the common branches of the 
business. 

For a boy or girl who is planning to take up 
poultry-farming, the best thing to do is to take 
charge of the chickens on the farm, or start with 
a small flock in the back yard of a suburban home, 
and while thus gaining experience, to study all 
the trustworthy information on the subject that is 
to be had. In deciding what is trustworthy in- 
formation, it is best not to be guided too much 
by the wonderfully alluring advertisements that 
constantly appear. The well-established methods 
advocated in the publications of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and in those of the 
state agricultural experiment stations are safer 
than the get-rich-quick methods, although they 
niay not be so attractive. 

There is abundant free literature covering every 
important branch of the poultry business. From 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
the following Farmers’ Bulletins can be secured: 


P'tarmin Y-RAISING is an incidental part of 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 
51. Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
64. Ducks and Geese. 
8. Skim Milk and Ground Grain for 
Chickens. 
97. Animal Matter for Poultry. 
107. Feeding Ducks. 
114. Best Number of Hens in One Pen. 
144. Dressing and Packing Poultry. 
177. Squab-Raising. 
182. Poultry as Food. 
186. Rations for Laying Hens. 
186. Early Molting of Hens. 
200. Turkeys. 
210. Preservation of Hen Manure. 
225. Mineral Matter for Poultry. 


225. Brooder Houses. 
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| on Poultry; Bureau of Chemistry Circular 61, How 
| to Kill and Bleed Market Poultry; Year- Book 
| Reprint 468, Changes Taking Place in Chickens in 
| Cold Storage; and Year-Book Reprint 552, The 
Effect of the Present Method of Handling Eggs 
| on the Industry and the Product. 

These Year-Book Reprints are short articles 
taken from the annual Year-Book of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which is an 
illustrated bound volume of from eight hundred 
to one thousand pages, containing articles on a 
great number of agricultural topics. It is printed 
in an edition of five hundred thousand copies, 
and distributed largely by members of Congress. 
Those who desire a copy should make application 
to the Representative from their own Congres- 
sional district. 

Many of the state agricultural experiment 
stations have made careful studies of the poultry 
business, and nearly all of them have published 
one or more bulletins on the subject. Among 
the stations that have done the most extensive 
work are those of Connecticut (Storrs College 
Station), Maine, Maryland, Michigan, New York 
(Cornell Station), Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah and West Virginia. The bulletins of all 
these stations are free to residents of the state 
by which the station is maintained, and in some 
cases single copies can be had by residents of 
other states. 

A careful study of all the available literature on 
poultry-raising will clearly establish the impor- 
tance of considering the following points: (1) 
Combining poultry-raising with general farming, 
fruit-farming, truck-farming, dairying, or some 
other branch of agricultural work; (2) soil condi- 
tions, with reference to good drainage and other 
sanitary matters; (3) water-supply; (4) cheap, 
open buildings affording protection, light, and 
plenty of room; (5) feed in variety, particularly 
green feed and a sufficiency of meat; (6) large 
double runs and open range for young fowls; care- 
ful breeding and selection of laying stock; (7) 
winter egg production; and (8) the development 
of a steady and trustworthy market. 
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AUGUST METEORS. 


Te first half of the present month is the time 
to observe the Perseids or August meteors. 
The earth will pass the densest part of the 
cloud about August 10th or 12th; a favorable time, 
because there will be no moon to lessen the 
chance of seeing them. Most meteors that appear 
after nine or ten o’clock at night between the 
dates mentioned will probably be Perseids. They 
may appear in any part of the sky. Wherever 
they are seen, tlie path should be extended back- 
ward in imagination to discover whether it points 
away from the constellation Perseus. That con- 
stellation rises in the northeast, below Cassiopeia, 
at about nine o’clock. The general direction of 
the Perseids at that time will be southwestward. 
Later in the night many more meteors are likely 
to be seen. That is partly because Perseus will 
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be higher in the sky, and partly because after 
midnight we shall be on the “front” side of the 
earth as it moves through space. The paths of 
the Perseids are parallel. That they appear to 
radiate from one point is due to perspective—just 
as is the apparent convergence of parallel rails. 
Meteors are believed to be, on an average, about 
the size of small pebbles. Striking the atmos- 
phere with immense velocity, they become incan- 
descent, and are consumed. Larger bodies called 
meteorites occasionally reach the earth. 
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THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


OME boys seem to have beep born without a 
S faculty for conversation. Whether in a crowd 

or with a boon companion they are slow- 
tongued. Sometimes diffidence is to blame; but 
often this diffidence is the result of a conscious- 
ness of ignorance and unpreparedness. 

Nearly every one can overcome these deficiencies 
if he will. The first thing to do is to learn to see 
life interestingly ; to regard the world and every- 
thing in it as: material for conversation. When 
you go walking, for example, make a mental note 
of the landscape pictures, and then see if you 
can describe them afterward. Notice material 
improvements in buildings, fences, crops, in order 
to tell your father about them. Notice anything 
unusual in the persons you meet, with the definite 





227. Poultry Houses. 

234. The Guinea-Fowl. 

236. Incubation and Incubators. 

237. Amateur Poultry-Raising. 

281. Incubation of Chickens. 

287. Poultry Management. 

305. Healthy Poultry. 

353. Hens versus Incubators. 

355. A Successful Poultry- and Dairy- 
Farm. 

357. Methods of Poultry Management 
at the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

390. Pheasant-Raising in the United 
States. 

452. Capons and Caponizing. 


There are also short articles of value on matters | 
connected with poultry in the following bulletins 
of the series devoted to experiment station work : 
NOs. 87, 122, 190, 237, 273, 309, 317, 374. When writing 
for these bulletins, ask for them by number only, 
as “Farmers’ Bulletin No. 84,” or “Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 237.” The following circulars should 

* also be got from the Secretary of Agriculture: 
Bureau of Entomology Circular 92, Mites and Lice 


purpose of recalling the impressions later, and 
| putting them into words. 
| Take pains to make yourself familiar with the 
| topics that are most discussed among your friends. 
| Read a good newspaper, and, if possible, a weekly 
review, to inform yourself on current events. 
Read also some of the books that are most talked 
| about. 
Never grieve because you do not know any good 
| stories, but set about learning some. The con- 
versation of many famous talkers, when analyzed, 
consists of little but anecdotes, related one after 
| another, either to illustrate a point or merely to 
amuse. 
This method of self-training will not take much 
time, but it will keep you interested and attentive 
when you would otherwise be day-dreaming. 





When you have clear and definite ideas on a sub- 
ject, you will be surprised to see how easy it is to 
put them into actual speech. You will want to 
talk. Follow the impulse and do it. 

Your teachers will correct your worst faults 
of expression, your reading will enrich your 
vocabulary, the conversations you hear and your 
own efforts will teach you variety and grace. 

Finally, take care to adapt your remarks to your 
hearer. Choose topics in which he is as deeply 
interested as you are. This is for the sake of your 
art, as well as for his pleasure; ‘for an eager 
listener is the greatest stimulus to good talking. | 
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A DUTCH OVEN FOR CAMPERS. 
Fv: a permanent camp in the woods, or for a 





canoe trip, a Dutch oven is a simple and 

effective arrangement for outdoor cooking. | 
Anybody can make it in a few minutes from one 
large and one small piece of tin and a few rivets. 

Take a sheet of bright new tin big enough to 
roll into a hollow cone, the large end of which will 
be from twenty to twenty-four inches in diameter. 
Fasten it in this shape 
with rivets or tacks. Cut 
a triangular piece of tin 
of the same length as 
the cone, measured from 
base to apex, and having 
the same taper; but 
make the piece two 
inches wider than the 
diameter of the cone at 
each point in its length. 
Turn over, at right an- 
gles, an inch of the two 
long sides of the piece, 
and by rivets through this turned-over portion, 
fasten the triangular piece in the center of the 
cone. 

The oven is now ready for use. A few stones 
under it and round it will hold it in place. Meats, 
potatoes, biscuit—whatever is to be cooked—are 
placed on the shelf in the cone, and a hot fire is 
built directly in front of the open mouth of the oven. 
The heat is reflected by the bright surface of the 
tin, so that the cooking is done quickly and evenly. 

The food is kept free from ashes and soot, and 
is not burned to a crisp on one side and half-cooked 
on the other, as is often the case over a camp-fire. 
On a windy day, however, the oven must be set in 
a sheltered spot ora screen placed between the 
fire and the wind. 

Do not try to economize by using an old piece 
of rusty sheet iron or tin plate. Since the oven 
cooks by reflection, a bright surface is necessary. 
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THE NEW FOOTBALL RULES. 


N the third of last February, the Rules 
QO Committee of the American Intercollegiate 

Football Association announced to the 
public the changes made in the football rules. 
These changes will go into effect with the opening 
of the coming season, and upon the way in which 
they -work out will depend the fate of the ‘‘new 
football.” For the convenience of coaches, players 
and others who wish to acquaint themselves with 
what is new without having to search the entire 
code of rules, the following summary has been 
prepared : 

In the first place, the gridiron has been shortened 
ten yards. It is now only one hundred yards from 
goal-line to goal-line. Formerly it was one hun- 
dred and ten yards. There is, however, a zone, 
ten yards deep, behind each goal-line, in which a 
forward pass may be recovered. Under the old 
rules, a forward pass that crossed the goal-line 
counted as a touch-back for the defending side; 
but this year the offense scores a touch-down if it 
recovers the ball within this ten-yard zone. 

Because of this shortening of the field, the kick- 
off must now be made from the forty-yard line of 
the side that kicks off, instead of being made from 
the center, which is now the fifty-yard line. It is 
therefore sixty yards from the place of kick-off to 
the opponents’ goal-line, whereas formerly it was 
but fifty-five yards. 

There will be four downs in which to gain the 
necessary ten yards instead of three. The onside | 
kick has been abolished, and also the twenty- 
yard zone. That means that no one of the kicking | 
side may recover the ball after a kick, until it has 
been touched by an opponent, and that interfer- | 
ence with men going down under a kick will once | 
more be allowed. 

Last year such interference was not permitted | 
within a zone extending back from the line of 
scrimmage twenty yards toward the goal of the 
defense. The abolition of this twenty-yard zone 
also means that forward passes of any length 
may be made; but when a forward pass is tried, 
the restriction that confines interference to a 
bona-fide attempt to get the ball, and that last 
year applied only within the zone, applies this 
year to the whole field of play. 

All kicks and passes must still be made from a 
point at least five yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage. After a touch-back, the ball is put in play 
from the twenty-yard line instead of the twenty- 
five-yard line, as was the case last year. A touch- 
down will count six instead of five, so that a 
touch-down and a goal—seven points—will more 
than offset two goals from the field. 

These are the most important changes, although 
there are several minor ones that considerably 
affect the conduct of the game. They are these. 

This year the team that wins the toss can choose 
whether to kick-off or receive the kick-off at the 
beginning of the game, and the team that loses 
the toss has the privilege of making its choice at 
the beginning of the second half. 

To prevent a recurrence of the accident that 
won the Dartmouth-Princeton game last year, it 
has been decided that a drop- or placement-kick 














that touches the ground before going over the 
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goal-posts is no goal. There will be only one min- 
ute’s intermission between the first and the second, 
and between the third and the fourth quarters. 

Only one man will be allowed to walk up and 
down on the side-lines, instead of three. 

There will be no tield judge this year. The head 
linesman will keep time instead of the umpire, 
and will also look out for off-side play on the line 
of scrimmage. 

With the exception of these changes, the rules 
of the past season apply. The Rules Committee 
believed that the results of the season of 1911 
pointed to the need of strengthening the offense. 


| Most of the new rules aim to bring about this 
| result. 


None of them can really be called inno- 
vations. 
® © 


|FUN WITH ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


ment are so startling that at first they seem 
inexplicable. 

Place on a smooth table top, C,a piece of wood, 
eight to twelve inches wide, about eighteen inches 
long, and three-eighths or one-half of an inch thick, 
and allow about four inches to project lengthwise 
beyond the table, as shown at A. Cover the re- 
mainder of the board with eight or ten sheets of 
newspaper, or a whole paper can be used, as 
at B. The paper should be creased by the fingers 
round the edges into the angle formed by the 
board and the surface of the table. 

Now while even light pressure with the finger at 
A will raise up the opposite end, the most violent 
quick blow that can be delivered by the fist at the 
projecting end A will not raise the board from 
the table, and, in fact, the projecting end can be 
splintered and broken off by quick blows from a 
hammer, almost as if the board were bolted or 
nailed to the table. 

This surprising effect is due to atmospheric 
pressure. Upon the delivery of a quick blow at 
the projecting end, 
the newspaper forms 
a temporary joint be- 
tween the board and 
the table, and a partial 
vacuum is produced 
under the board. As 
a result, the enormous 
atmospheric pressure acting on the surface of the 
board holds it down firmly. 

As an illustration of what this pressure may be, 
let us assume that the portion of the board on 
the table is eight inches by twelve inches. We 
have, then, ninety-six square inches, and at a 
pressure of fifteen pounds to the square inch, the 


T= results of the following simple experi- 











| total momentary downward atmospheric pressure 
| acting on the surface of the board is one thousand 
| four hundred and forty pounds. 


The board that is used should have smooth 
surfaces. A box cover answers the purpose 
admirably. 
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SWIMMING -HOLE TAG. 


OR boys who can swim and dive, the game of 
F “in-and-out tag’’ adds new joys even to the 

unspeakable bliss of “the old swimming- 
hole.” The ideal place for such a game is a deep 
creek, from ten to twenty feet wide, with banks 
two or three feet above the water, and a heavy 
plank stretching from bank to bank at one end of 
the swimming-pool. 

Suppose a boy chases you. If you are clever, 
you run across the plank and along the bank of 
the creek. If your pursuer starts to cross the 
plank, you wait until he nearly reaches the bank 
you are on, then take a shallow dive, and in one 
movement are back again on the other side of the 
creek. If he dives in to follow, you dive while he 
is under water. When he comes up, he will find 
you squatting on the opposite bank. 

The game demands quick thinking and clean 
diving, swimming, running and dodging. Some- 
times a boy barely two feet in advance of his 
pursuer will dive across a pool, spring upon the 
opposite bank just in time to escape being tagged, 
turn like a flash, dive over the head of the boy in 
the water, and be on the shore from which liv 


| started before the other fellow can turn round. 


Diving and turning under water so as to retur 
| to the original diving-place are other tricks by 
which this interesting aquatic sport can be varie«! 
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HOW TO TIE A CLOVE-HITCH. 


HE double half-hitch, or clove-hitch, is t! 

best knot for tying a boat to a stake, or f.' 

attaching a rope to a beam or log that yo 
wish to haul, since the harder you pull, the tight 
the knot grips, and you can instantly loosen | 
It never jams, and it can be untied in an insta! 
“Throwing” a clove-hitch consists simply in layi!'+ 
one half-hitch on top of another; but unless y: 





lay them in the right wa: 
they will either jam 
refuse to hold. 

Make a single loop « 
half-hitch in a rope, as & 
A in Fig. 1, and another half-hitch close to it, w 
at B, keeping the two parts of the “lead’’ rope, 
and Y, on opposite sides of the loop rope in the 
two hitches. Place loop B on top of the loop A !' 
so that the point marked D shall rest on th 
point C. If now you slip the two loops or hitehe ; 
over a post or log and draw them tight, they w! 
appear as in Fig. 2, and the tighter you pull eith«: 
lead rope, the tighter the knot will bind. 














Questions about the contents of this ° 
department will be gladly answered 








THE FRENCH BULLDOG. 


7 “SHE French bull- 
dog, unlike his 
cousin, the Eng- 
lish bulldog, is essen- 
tially a woman’s dog. 
His habits are luxuri- 
ous; he is fitted by 
nature and by educa- 

tion for an indoor life. 
The French bulldog 
is a “‘one person’s” dog. 

He shows great devo- 
tion to his owner, but 
indifference to the rest 
of the family, and to the 
world in general. His 
disposition is placid and 
peaceful. In general 
conformation he resem- 
bles the English bull- 
dog, although he lacks 
the English bulldog’s 
strength and endurance. He differs also in size, 
for he weighs only about half as much. Although 
he is Jarge enough to “take care of himself,” he is 
nevertheless small enough for a house pet. 

The origin of the French bulldog is not definitely 
known. He has many of the characteristics of 
the English bulldog, but there are also marked 
differences. His skull is dome-shaped, instead of 
flat; his eyes are prominent; his ears are what 
are known as “bat ears,” and are carried erect 
instead of drooping; he has a short lower jaw and 
no dewlap. All of these characteristics may have 
been inherited from the Spanish pugdog, from 
which many authorities believe that the French 
bulldog is descended. 

Whatever his origin may be, it is certain that 
the French bulldog has held his own for genera- 
tions. No dog is better suited than he is to bea 
companion for a woman. Although he lacks the 
love of children that his English cousin has, he is 
nevertheless kind and gentle enough with them to 
make him a safe playmate. 
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CHEERY PLAIDS FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 


HOP counters and show windows are already 
gay with cheery plaids in all the shades of 
the rainbow. In some cases the entire frock 

is made of plaid. Many of the patterns are woven 
or eut on the bias, and relieved by bandings and 
buttons of plain 
eolors to match the 
predominating tone 
of the plaid itself. 
There are also 
blouses and _ top- 
coats of plaid with 
plain collars and 
euffs and buttons. 
But it is in acces- 
sories that plaids 
will play their most 
important part. The 
girl of quiet taste, 
who generally avoids 
conspicuous colors 
and effects, but who, 
nevertheless, wishes 
to be fashionably 
dressed, will have 
an opportunity to make use of the new plaids 
in her collars, cuffs, belts, bags and other acces- 
sories. 

A useful and attractive separate collar and cuff 
set can be made from the model shown in Fig. 1. 
The same sailor-collar pattern that has often been 
described on this page during the past few months 
can be used again for the new plaid set. Shape a 
pattern over the “sailor,” and fit it to your bust 
form. 

Cut the new model well below the shoulder- 
blades in the back, and an inch below the bust 
line in front. Use plain material like the coat, if 
possible, for the foundation; or, for a detachable 
set, use plain white or black broadcloth. Plain 
taffeta also makes a good foundation, but in that 
case plaid silk should be used for trim- 
ming, in place of the wool fabric. 

In cutting the plaid, be careful to 
match the bars. Scallop it in the back ; 
let the middle scallop come close to 
the edge of the center back, but keep 
the two side-back scallops at least 
three inches from the point, if the 
soods will permit. Join the plaid to 
‘he plain material by stitching, hem- 
stitching, fagoting, or by the use of 
silk soutache braid. 

A plaid tie, with ends finished with 

silk fringe that can either be bought by 
the yard or made, gives an effective 
ouch to this jaunty set. If the fringe must be 
home-made, get a five-cent spool of mercerized 
silk floss. Wind the silk round a bit of cardboard 
until the fringe is heavy enough. Slip it from the 
cardboard, and tie one looped end with a short 
length of the mercerized silk thread; then tie the 
'ringe again a short distance from the top, to give 
the usual fringe fin- 
ish. Cut the threads 
at the other end, and 
you have a finished 
tassel. Make adozen 
or more for each 
searf end and _ set 
them close together. 
; Another way to make 
ringe is to crochet a chain of the desired length; 
‘urn and crochet loops in every third chain—as 
‘nany as you wish. Finish each loop with a tie- 
stitch, and cut the loops. 

The cuffs to match this shawl collar have buck- 
ram foundations, The plaid revers are deep on the 
side, and extend to the edge of the cuff in the 








FIG. 3. 
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center back. Cutting the plaid on the bias pro- 
duces an excellent effect, but careful matching is 
as necessary as when the material is cut straight. 
Buttons covered with the plain material give a 
handsome tailored finish, especially if soutache is 
used for imitation buttonholes. 

A smart little girdle to wear with a plain frock 
can easily be made by copying Fig. 2. A stiff 
buckram foundation is necessary. The closing is 
in the center of the back with large hooks and eyes, 
concealed under the long loops and 
ends. The buckram foundation is 
covered either with plaid silk or soft 
cashmere, cut on the bias. The 
upper edge has a stitched bias fold 
of black satin, and so have the two 
inner edges of the loops. The upper 
loops are about four inches deep, 
the lower ones, seven inches. Lining 
both girdle and loops with plain 
taffeta gives a pretty effect when 
silk plaid has been used. A narrow 
bias fold of the plaid makes a knot on the center 
of the loops, and is hooked at the right side of the 
back. If silk is used that is at all sleazy, you had 
better use milliner’s wire in the upper loops, to 
keep them upright. 

Hat trimmings will be very simple this fall but 
colors will be in high favor. Plaid will form a 
conspicuous part of the trimming. Plaid crowns, 
inserted tam-o’-shanter fashion, with plain brims 
and a jaunty feather thrust through the left side, 
are among the new styles. Either a young girl or 
an older one may wear a soft felt hat trimmed as 
in Fig.3. Itisasimple hat, and can be easily made. 

Cut a four-inch band of plaid silk long enough 
to reach round the hat. Line the hat with plain 
taffeta, and make a bow with many loops, and a 
knot of the same width as the band. Line the 
knot, too. Slip the band through 
the buckle exactly in front, and 
center the bow in the back. Facing 
the hat with plain taffeta gives a 
charming effect. 

A large felt hat can be cut down 
to suit the present-day style. In 
that case, the edge should be bound 
with a bias taffeta piping, either of 
plain or of plaid silk or satin, and 
the brim faced either with plain or 
plaid taffeta. Since plain taffeta hats are to be 
worn this fall and winter, an old straw or buckram 
foundation can be covered with silk, and trimmed 
with the plaid, as suggested. Velvet crowns, also, 
will be in favor, and plaid blends admirably with 
velvet. 

During the early fall days, ties will be worn 
with long coats and coat suits in place of a boa. 
They are not to be the small ties of 
former days, but huge butterfly and 
wing ties, one of which is illustrated 
in Fig. 4. It is a combination of 
velvet ribbon and plaid silk, the 
ribbon for the loops, the silk for the 
ends. Silk fringe or chenille balls 
give a finish to the stitched ends. 
Black velvet is particularly effective with a bright- 
hued tie, because it subdues the vivid colors. 

The tie shown in Fig. 5 requires three separate 
lengths of plaid, each seven inches long and ten 
inches wide. The center one is slashed to a point. 
The edge is finished with a stitched bias fold of 
plain taffeta silk, and the pieces laid in deep 
folds, or plaits, and pressed with a hot iron. 
After removing the bastings, a knot of the plaid 
is used to .conceal the joining of the three 
pieces. 

Bow ties, string ties and four-in-hands are com- 
bined with plaids. A simple little bow tie, Fig. 6, 
consists of four pointed ends, two of green plaid 
lined with blue taffeta, and two of blue taffeta lined 
with the plaid. The same idea can be carried out 
in any favorite color scheme. 
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MORE VEGETABLE CANDIES. 

| Mocha Walnuts.—These are another variety of 
| the vegetable confectionery described on the Girls’ 
Page of The Companion for June, 1912. To the 
| yolk of one egg beaten to a cream, add one 


ra. 4. 





teaspoonful of coffee extract, and | 


one-half cupful of white potato, 
boiled, drained and forced 
through a sieve. Gradually stir 
in confectioners’ sugar until the 
mass can be made into soft balls. 
Flatten them, press walnut ker- 
nels into them, and spread them 
to dry. If you wish to pack 
them, dip them into a crystal 
cooked to two hundred and 
twenty degrees. 
again after letting them dry for a 
day, insures a good surface and 
keeps the cream from drying out. 
Raisin Creams.— Mold potato fondant into balls, 
| flatten them, and place a seeded raisin on each 
side of each ball. Cook a sirup to two hundred 
and twenty-eight degrees, and keep it warm by 
the use of the steam bath. Into it, dip the fondant 
balls, one by one. Dry them on racks. Ordinary 
bonbon cream, flavored and colored to suit the 
| fancy, can, of course, be substituted for the potato 
fondant if you prefer it. 
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TENNIS HINTS. 


HE most striking fault of the average girl 
tennis player is her inability to get into the 
correct position for her shots. 


alone. 

They seem incapable not only of judging where 
the shots of their opponent are likely to fall, 
but of covering the ground after it is evident 
| where the ball is going to strike. This slowness 











is not the result of physical disability or of being 
hampered by skirts. It comes from a lack of the 
concentration that a man who goes in for athletics 
ordinarily gives to the game he is playing. When 
a girl moves, she moves quickly enough; the 
trouble is that she starts too late. If she reaches 
the ball at all, she is in no position for an effect- 
ive shot. 

The way to overcome this fault is to make a 
conscious attempt each time to anticipate your 
opponent’s shot. At first you may 
not be able to do this every time, or 
even most of the time, but the effort 
will at least make you concentrate 
your attention on the ball and the 
course of its flight. 

Some writers on tennis talk of this 





something wonderful, to be acquired 

only by years of practise. As a 

matter of fact, anticipating the 

course of the ball is rather simple, 

| if you keep trying to do it as you play, and at the 
same time bear in mind a few simple facts. 

In the first place, a shot that is at all difficult for 
your opponent to get will probably come back to 
you on the same line as that on which you sent it, 
for it is much easier to return a ball to the spot 

| whence it started than to alter the direction of its 
flight. If your shot is one your opponent can 
place, remember that she will either try to play 
| for the spot which is least protected, or else she 
will try to avail herself of some known weakness 
| on your part. Be ready for either contingency. 

A long shot, that is, one that goes nearly to your 
opponent’s base-line, is more likely to be followed 
by a short return than is a shot that was itself 
short. 





Another thing to keep in mind is that your | 
is greater than | 


backhand reach 
your forehand reach. The reason 
is this: as you stand facing the net, 
to make a forehand stroke from the 
correct position, you can step out 


is, move both feet. On the other 
hand, if you wish to make a back- 
hand stroke, you let your left foot 
| remain where it is, but step clear across with your 
right foot, and turn so as to get a full-arm stroke. 
lf you try this, you will see that your backhand 
reach is considerably greater than your forehand 
| reach. 

Remember that if your opponent uses what is 
| popularly called the “ Lawford,” it will bounce 
| high anddeep. If she “cuts” the ball, the rebound 
will be low. Do not stop after a 
shot, but get back to the place from 
which you can most easily return 
the next shot. Unless you are near 
the net, this position will be a little 
back of the base-line, in the middle. 
If you are near enough to go to the 


net, and if your own shot was a long | 


or hard one to return, take a position about half- 
way between the net and the service-line, and 
toward the side of the court to which you drove 
the ball. When you are at the net take a shorter 
grasp on your racket, so that you can handle it 
more quickly. 

Wherever you are, or whatever you think your 
opponent is going to do, watch the ball, try to 
place each shot intelligently, and keep moving. 
If you can remember and put into practise these 
few hints, you will suddenly find that instead of 
being able to make only a few pretty shots, you 
are playing a consistent, fast and graceful game. 
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| HOW EDITH WENT TO COLLEGE. 
DITH’S parents anxiously counted the cost 
FE of a college education. Part of it they might 
manage from the meager profits of the ranch, 
but to pay for board, books, clothes, tuition, and 
the appalling possibilities of “extras”—no, it was 
out of the question! 

Then the girl who had led her class in the high 
school did some thinking for herself. She had 
small skill in sewing; she could not, as a fresh- 
man, expect engagements as a tutor; but she had 
a country girl’s strength, and she could do house- 


work—the one thing that always finds a market. 
She went to the wife of her pastor and told her of 


& 


faculty of anticipation as if it were | 


only a little with your right foot to | 
get a full-arm reach, unless you | 
actually take a complete step, that | 


her ambition to enter the university at Allton next | 


| be better off next semester if you went somewhere 
to work regularly for your board and room, and 
| used what your father sends you for the rest?” 

| At first Edith hesitated to give up her quarters, 
cramped and lonely though they were, but she 
recognized the wisdom of the advice. Her mind 
naturally turned to the family for whom she was 
already doing several hours of sweeping each 
week. Professor and Mrs. Black, she knew, were 
just and kindly people who needed more help with 
their two babies, but who could not afford a regu- 
lar maid. 

Something told her that they would be unwilling 
to give up the privacy of their dining-room with 
its opportunity to discuss home and university 
matters, and in her letter of application to Mrs 
Black, she added, “If you prefer not to make me 

‘a member of the family,’ I may say that I do not 

| at all mind eating by myself.” 
It happened that this one expression settled the 
| matter in Mrs. Black’s mind, and she closed the 
| engagement with cordiality. Edith was assigned 
to a table in a sunny corner of the kitchen, with 
a fresh white cloth and attractive china and silver. 
She helped Mrs. Black to see that everything was 
on the dining-table, and was at call if any service 
| was needed, but she had her own meal hot, at 
| the same time as the family. She saved her home 
| letters to read at dinner-time, but stifled the 
temptation to study between bites. 

Luckily, both employer and assistant had a 
strong sense of justice. Edith realized that she 
owed four hours a day of faithful and uncomplain- 
ing work in return for good board and a well- 
heated, cozy room. Mrs. Black, on her part, made 
every reasonable effort to conform the housework 
to necessary class hours, and to help the brave 
and rather lonely girl who shared her home. Each 
managed to conquer the little misunderstandings, 
the moments of vexation that are part of every 
life, and when the year was over they parted the 
best of friends. 

Professor Black was called to another univer- 
sity, and Edith decided to advertise in the local 
paper. The magic word “experienced” brought 
her a dozen answers that she investigated very 
carefully with the aid of her friends intown. This 
time she found a home with two elderly people 
who came at last to treat her almost like a daugh- 
ter, and who gave her ample time for study. At 
the end of five years she had a college diploma 
and a teacher’s certificate, at a cost to her father 
of less than half what he had figured in those first 
discouraging days. 

She had had little time or money for “society” 
in her college life, but she had made a few very 
loyal friends who are always glad to hear from 
her, and who rejoice in her appointment as head 
of the Latin department of a well-known academy. 
Years of self-reliance have made her somewhat 
reserved, and few of her new friends know how 
she managed her college course, yet she would 
| not hesitate to tell them. 
| Why should she? There is the work waiting in 
| many“homes in every town—more work than the 
hands of the mistress of the house can compass. 
Why should not a girl of refinement assist a 
woman of kindliness and culture? Each needs 
the other, and they can meet on common ground 
if they use the strong good sense possessed by 
the heroine of this true story. 
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A New ‘‘ Beading.’’ In 
place of the lace beading 
used on undergarments, 
two strips of insertion 
can be used, one sewed 
at the back and one at 
the front of the seam or 
edge, and the two enclo- 
sing the raw edge between 
them. The ribbon is run 
through this casing, and 
showing through the lace, 
produces an effect of great 
daintiness. Moreover, the 
finish on the wrong side of 
a garment is as good as 





that on the right side. 
INTERRUPTING. 
T is the “little foxes that spoil the vines,’’ and it 
is the little faults that spoil the charm of a girl’s 
manner. The fault of interrupting belongs to 












Dipping them | 


autumn. Through the clergyman of the same | a person of quick, bright mind. Because her 
denomination at Allton, they engaged for her | thought leaps to the conclusion of your sentence 
an inexpensive room in the college town, with before your tongue can get out the words, she 
the privilege of doing “light housekeeping,” and jumps into the middle of it, and finishes it for you. 
enrolled her name in the employment bureau of | Consequently, more than half the time, she fails 
the college Young Women’s Christian Association, | to get your idea at all. It becomes somewhat 
|as a candidate for “sweeping, ironing or dish- | dangerous to talk with her, because she has drawn 
washing, at twenty cents an hour, afternoons pre- | your conclusions for you, and may repeat them to 


Many girls | 
whose strokes are well played, fail completely at | 
both singles and mixed doubles on this account | 


ferred.” 

So Edith went to Allton. The professor who 
acted as her counselor wisely refused to let her 
take the usual number of courses, when he learned 
what other demands she would have on her time 
and strength. She escaped, in this manner, the 
one great pitfall of the ambitious boys and girls 
who want to “earn their way’ through college. 
Under the arrangement made for her, she could 


see her way clear to graduation in a little more | 


than the usual four years, without running the 
risk of broken health or low scholarship. 

When her businesslike ways were known, she 
had plenty of engagements. Even the lonely little 
meals went off pretty well—bread and milk and 
boiled eggs in her own room, and several dinners 
each week at the small restaurant on the way 
home from classes. As the work doubled at ex- 
| amination time, she was tempted many times to 
neglect her meals, and finally the best of her new 
| friends took her to task. 

“You are working too hard and too much by 
jerks,” she warned. “Don’t you think you would 





| others, after stamping them with your name. 

The habit detracts largely from the pleasure 
that you can take in her friendship. It is some- 
times amusing, but it is more often annoying, 
when you are relating an incident, and a listener 
gives ita wrong ending, or you are expressing a 

thought, and it is twisted by another beyond rec- 
| eguitien. No really stupid person does this, for 
it is the result of quick thinking; therefore 
bright girls should be on their guard. One young . 
| woman, otherwise well-bred, unconsciously inter- 
rupts after this fashion, to such an extent that a 
| 
| 
| 





friend is seldom permitted to finish a sentence, 
and must patiently wait to correct the mistakes 
that result. 

Another form of interrupting is distinctly selfish 
and discourteous. The listener is paying little 
attention to what the other is saying, and is only 
anxious to get in her word, which may be on an 
entirely different subject. A good listener is 


is to wait for the end of another’s sentence before 


usually charming, and a rule of good breeding 
attempting to speak yourself. 
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THE ABUSE OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 


HE twentieth century may fairly 

be called the age of speed. The 
trolley-car, rushing through city 
streets and country roads, replaces 
the jogging horse-car and rumbling 
stage; the fast steamers take you 
to England in five days; the thou- 
sand miles between New York and 





Chicago is covered in eighteen hours ; and mankind | 


has almost forgotten the joys of a quiet saunter. 
Distances have been shortened by the bicycle, 
the automobile and the motor-boat; and the aero- 
plane is to outspeed them all. 

Although much is gained perhaps, the physician 
knows that something is lost. The uses and bene- 
fits of the automobile, for example, are great if it 
is sensibly used; but when it is abused, the danger 
to those in and out of the car is even greater. 
Driving a high-power car at full speed is a pleas- 
urable form of intoxication, but like all intoxica- 
tion, it has its penalties, and they are heavy. 

The driver’s eyes and nervous system may suffer 
seriously, although there are numerous minor ills 
to which he is liable that may come first, and teach 
him moderation. 

The tax on the eyes is enormous, for they are 
kept at constant strain, looking for obstacles and 
inequalities in the road. The wind and dust, in 
spite of goggles, often cause a troublesome inflam- 
mation that yields only to rest in a darkened room 
and appropriate medical treatment. 

A not uncommon affection of the eyes is a failure 
to focus properly; the ciliary muscles become ex- 
hausted and suddenly cease to act—a temporary 
paralysis that causes a sudden blurring of the 
vision. If that comes while the car is going at full 
speed, the driver is fortunate if he can stop it in 
time. The only course for the driver who has had 
this affection is to give up the wheel, for if it has 
occurred once, it may occur again at any time. 

Another ailment that may affect the passengers 
as well as the driver is a painful stiff neck caused 
by unconscious muscular tension. But the most 
serious penalty that follows abuse of the automo- 
bile is neurasthenia, or nervous breakdown. A 
man whose brain is fatigued with business cares 
cannot with safety substitute another form of 
mental strain for the needed relaxation. 
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THE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


§ the front door closed upon her 
departing caller, Betty Arnold 
marched into the library with lifted 
chin and heightened color, and ad- 
dressed her cousin Sally. 

“Sometimes,” she declared, “I 
think I’ll never speak to Helen Lind- 
say again as long as Llive. It’s all 
very well for you to sing her praises, but I noticed 
that you slipped past’ the door all the same.” 

“But 1 didn’t know who was there!’ Sally ex- 
claimed. “The twins came in with me, and they 
were both chattering so that 1 could hardly have 
heard a locomotive if it had whistled in my ear. 
Of course I’d have come in if I had known it was 
Helen. I’m sure I can’t understand why you dis- 
like her so.”’ 

“Can’t you?” Betty retorted. ‘*Then I’ll explain 
why. It’s because she’s so unendurably proper 
and immaculate and tailor-made. She never comes 
near me without finding some of my buttons loose 
or my hair stringing or something. Of course she 
doesn’t speak of such things, but I can feel her 
seeing them all the same. I guess if she had three 
younger sisters to wear her clothes and rumple her 
up, and rush her from one excitement to another, 
she’d have buttons loose and hair flying some- 
times! If I could see her only once really dishev- 
eled! But not she. I don’t believe she’d look 
mussed-up even in an earthquake! She says it’s 
a lady’s duty always to look like a lady.” 

Perhaps Fate overheard Betty and chanced to 
be in a tricksy mood; at any rate, the next day 
something happened. The bell rang in the middle 
of the morning, and Olga reported that Miss Lind- 
say wanted to see Miss Arnold just a moment. 
Wondering, but hardly welcoming, Betty went 
down-stairs. Helen was standing in the hall, 
immaculate and tailor-made as ever, but with a 
look half-distressed, half-merry, in her eyes. 

“It’s a shame to bring you down at such an 
hour,” she apologized, ‘“‘but I am in trouble, and 
you were the nearest friend. Look!” 

She thrust out one trim little shoe; across the 
instep the silk stocking showed, not a hole, but a 
yawning chasm. 

“They are brand-new—I never wore them 
before!”’ she eried. ‘I suppose there was some 
flaw in the silk. I was feeling so comfortable and 





the family. | 


| all right, when I happened to look down and saw 
| that—Betty Arnold, if you don’t look delighted!” 

“Lam!” Betty cried, gleefully. “1 always knew 
I should love you if only once you’d have a mishap, 
like anybody else. Come up to my room—straight!”’ 

For a moment Helen stared, bewildered; then 
suddenly she, too, began to laugh, and hand in 
hand they ran up-stairs. 
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WHERE HE HEARD IT. 


NCE there was to be a Salamis that should 
| make it doubtful, when the name was heard, 
| whether it was the mother city that was meant 

or its daughter in another land. So to-day when 

}an Italian boy or girl appears in the Boston 
schools, it is uncertain whether the child hails 
| from the Italy of the Czesars or from “‘Little Italy” 
| down round North Square. The author of “Pan- 
ama,” a recent book relating to the isthmus, found 
the same question arising in the Canal Zouie. 


| While we were stuck on a mud bank, fighting 
| mosquitoes, an incident occurred that illustrates 
| how pervasive is progress. One of the deck-hands 
who looked like an Italian was enlivening his job 
| of stitching a patch on oY ed of overalls by singing 
the duke’s song from “Rigoletto.” And he sang 
it well. He had a rich barytone. His voice evi- 
dently had not been trained, but he sang true. 
Sitting there on a dry-goods case, beating time 
against it with his bare heels, he threw into his 
singing a large measure of the airy nonchalance, 
the very spirit of the song, that is so often lacking 
in the performance of professionals. 
“Now listen to that,” the captain said. ‘“That’s 
the real Latin for you. Music born in him. I 
don’t suppose he can read or write. But once, 
when he was a little shaver, back in Italy, his 
| father took him to the opera in Naples, and he 
| heard some great artist sing that. And he remem- 
| bers it still; sings it down here in the jungle, with- 
| out any accompaniment but his heels, a lot better 
than an English or an American university man 
could sing it with an orchestra.” 
“Let’s get him to tell us about it,” I pugnestod. 
The captain called him up, and asked him where 
he was born. 
“New York,” he said. 
—e Street?” I asked. 
“ ure ” 








| “Where did you learn that song?” 
“Oh, that? That’s a Caruso song. 
it out of a phonograph.” 


* © 


NOT DIVERTED. 


HE late Gertrude Whittier Cartland, cousin of 

Whittier, the Quaker poet, presented an ideal 
picture of the saintly aged Quakeress. Her sweet, 
serene face, framed in its tight little bonnet, 
seemed to shine with clear, spiritual radiance; to 
hear her recite, in a voice of tranquil music, the 
hymns and graver poems of her famous relative 
was always delightful. 


But she did not have her cousin’s lively sense of 
humor; and it was hard to tell whether this lack 
lessened or increased the effect, when in exactly 
the same grave, even tones, she occasionally read 
aloud some of the verse that he wrote, not for pub- 
lication, but for the pleasure of his intimate circle. 
That was always light, frequently gay, sometimes 
fairly ae 

Her admiration of the writer made her try very 
hard to appreciate his fun; and she thought she 
did so; yet mirth seemed always as alien to her 
tongue as a red rosette pinned upon her dove- 
gray shoulder-shawl would have been to her 
costume. This incongruity was felt, doubtless, by 
another Friend, of even more serious mind than 
she, who once said to her reprovingly: 

“The verses are harmless, and I perceive they 
are intended to be diverting; but they do not divert 
me, Gertrude, and I do not think they really divert 
thee. Be honest with thyself; if thee read them 
and did not know thy cousin Greenleaf wrote them, 
would thee not consider them extremely silly? 
Thee knows I mean no affront, and greatly admire 
thy cousin Greenleaf. Surely he is a great poet; 
but a great poet mer sometimes write very silly 
stuff. And surely this time thy cousin has done it. 
Reflect, and thee will agree with me.” 

She reflected—on the necessity of care in select- 
ing an audience for a joke. 





* © 


| CAUGHT AT LAST. 


‘© bring about the victory of good over evil has 
been assumed to be the especial aim of saints 
and sages; but savages, it seems, may sometimes 
be militant in the same cause. In his recent book, 
“The White Waterfall,” Mr. James Francis Dwyer 
relates the story of a missionary who preached to 
a tribe of blacks in northern Queensland, and told 
them in simple language of Adam and Eve and 
their expulsion from the Garden of Eden. 

The episode of the serpent much excited the 
converts, aud when the missionary arrived at the 
blacks’ camp on the following day, the natives had 
collected half a hundred or more snakes, which 
they brought out for the good man’s inspection. 

“But why do you want me to examine them?” 
asked the parson, aye 

The chief of the tribe winked gm 

“You tell ’em if old snake here that mak ’em 
plenty trouble, Mr. Adam,” he said, grinning. 
ae think ’em you find dat old feller with this 
ot.” 


* ¢ 


WHERE THE GRAY HAIRS CAME FROM. 


HE attitude of the commanding generals of the 
North and the South toward each other, after 
the final surrender, writes Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page in his recent book on General Lee, is one 
that the world regarded with astonishment, and 
that Americans may forever look back upon with 
pride. In illustration, Mr. Page offers an engaging 
anecdote from Long’s memoir of Lee. 


It appears that on the afternoon of the day of 
the surrender at Appomattox, Meade paid a 
friendly visit to Lee at his headquarters. in the 
course of the conversation, Lee turned to Meade, 
who had been associated with him as his officer of 
engineers in the “old army,” and said, pleasantly: 

“Meade, years are telling on you. our hair is 
getting qui e@ gray.”’ 

“Ah, General Lee,” was Meade’s prompt reply, 
“that is not the work of years. You are respon- 
sible for my gray hairs.” 





® & 


A POSER. 
‘¢? TE who puts his hand to the plow,” screamed 
the cross-roads orator, “‘must not turn back!” 


‘“What is he to do when he gets to the end of a 
a" asked the auditor in the blue jean over- 
; alls. 


I learned. 





Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. [Adv. 
FREE Sample Copy Stamp and Coin Collector. 

A. H. Kraus, 656 Kraus Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE PARACHUTE KITE 


You Can Make One Easily. } 
Fun! A bushel of it, boys. Here’s something that will make 
all the fellows take notice ! Send 12c, and you will re- 
ceive, prepaid: 1. Directions for making kite. 2, Aerial 
railway attachment. It climbs the cord to any height 
when kite isup. When it reaches the kite it releases 
a parachute, or other aerial toy. The aerial railway 
then returns to the ground, to be sent up as many 
times as you like. 3. Directions for making many 
other aerial toys. 4. Special offer of agency in your 
town by which you can make lots of money. Ali the 
boys will want one when they see yours. Be the first yourself. 
The Auto and Marine Specialty Co., Dept. A, Trenton, N. J. 


DAISY FLY KILLER fects iis ‘i 


ts and 
2 hy 


jes. Neat, clean, or- 
vr~eg namental. convenient, 
=*O-> N77 cheap. Lasts all 
« A ay 4 season “~» ps c 
— x metal, can't spill or tij» 
wilt of DY over; will not soil or 
a © injure anything. 
Guaranteed _ effective. 
Sold by dealers, 
or 6 sent prepaid for $1. | 
HAROLD SOMERS, 
150 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. 


B® HELP! 
For HAY-FEVER 


The Hayes Method relieves the acute 
symptoms and cures permanently. 
Bulletin Y-126 free. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ABLACH, 


Face Powder 
AS SUMMER PASSES 


Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
tc sudden, trying weather chan The use 
of LABLACHE prevents ill effect from cold 
or heat, wind or sun. Protects 
the complexion, retains 
the delicate bloom and 
velvety softness desired 
by women of refinement. 
Refuse Substitutes 

The ay be d , 5 
Flesh.Wnhite.PinkorCream 

%. & box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample boz. 
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Snowy Salt Flakes 
for Cooking 


These pictures tell a 
story. 

The first shows Diamond 
Crystal Cooking Salt 
(Flakes) magnified eleven 
times. The second shows 
common salt (hard grains) 
proportionately enlarged. 

The flakes dissolve the 
moment they touch the 
food, so their salt-flavor dis- 
tributes evenly throughout 
the entire dish. No clog- 
ging. Nocaking. No ‘‘pock- 
ets’’ of salt. 

Common salt (hard 
grains) dissolves slowly, so 
the top of the dish is apt to 
be more salty than the 
middle or bottom, or vice 
versa, according to the 
food. It is this disadvan- 
tage in common salt that 
you eliminate when you 
use the flakes. The results 
in the cooking that you’ll 
get with the flakes will 
make them your choice in 
the kitchen for all time, so 
try them today. 


Diamond 
Crystal 
Cooking Salt 


The only cooking salt in the 
world over 99 per cent pure. 
The only salt put up espe- 























cially for cooking. 
Packed in strong, 
clean packages—Sc a | 
small package, 10c a 
large package, east of 
the Rockies. 83) 


Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company 


St. Clair, Mich. 


offamous Shaker 
salt for the table 
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Gold-Filled Watches. 


keepers. 








Special Offer. 


$5.25 each, post-paid. 


Or, any one of these Watches will be given to any 


Watch Bargain , 


Gold-Filled Watches 


The movements have seven jewels; nickel damaskeened ; 
compensating balance ; safety pinion ; screw bankings; straight line 
lever escapement ; non-magnetic ; quick train; Breguet hair spring; 
| exposed winding wheels; enameled dial with second-hand. 
movement guaranteed for one year. 

16 size, open or hunting case; or ladies’ 0 size, open or hunting case. 











These Fine 





While They Last 
ONLY 


$5.25 


Formerly $8.00 





These 
stem- 


DESCRIPTION. 
Watches are 
winding and stem- 
setting, and have 
ten-year gold-filled 
cases, hinged covers. 
They are the smad/ 
size thin model styles, 
now so popular. iL 
These Watches are | 
most reliable time- 
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Pris 
ls 


‘L 


Every 
We offer a choice of men’s 


Until our present supply is ex- 
hausted, we offer these fine Gold- 
Filled Watches, formerly $8.00, at the very low price of 


2=SK 


Companign subscriber for only three new subscriptions. 


Include 15 cts. for postage and insurance. 


before for less than five new subscriptions. ry 


AFTER PRESENT STOCK IS GONE, NO MORE 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON THESE SPECIAL TERMS. 


Never offered 
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BY GRACE E. CODY 


Helen Bright to find herself living in a small 

Wisconsin town on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, but, as she said to herself again and again, 
in the first homesick days, she was Clif’s wife 
now, and if it was Clif’s fate to manage a 
brass foundry in a place like this, it was her 
business to make the best of it. 


|’ was a great change for a city-bred girl like 


‘*T miss my friends terribly,’’ she wrote to | 


her sister, ‘‘but most of all, outside the family, 
I miss that precious lady who runs the delica- 


tessen shop just round the corner from mama’s. | 


You simply don’t know what it is to keep 
house in a place like this. There’s no sending 
out in an emergency for bread, or ice-cream, 
or anything else. You have to prepare every- 
thing yourself, and the ladies here pride them- 
selves on their cooking. 

‘*There are four families in town that Clif 
has business reasons for wanting to make good 
with, and we’ve been entertained in each of 
their homes. Such spreads! You’ve heard 


ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





“I TAKE IT ALL BACK—EVERY WORD OF ITI" 


about tables groaning with goodies. That’s | 


the fashion in this town. 

‘‘We want to invite all four couples here 
together, but it will make ten at table, and we 
own just six dining-room chairs. Clif has 


ordered more, and some new dishes, and when | 


they come we hope to do our duty in proper 
style, although I must confess I’m bashful 
about competing with these experienced house- 
keepers, especially with no maid. However, 
that’s in the future, and meanwhile I’m tem- 
porizing by having the four ladies here for tea 
to-morrow afternoon. ’’ 

While her city sister was reading this letter 
the next day, Mrs. Clifford Bright, in the 
daintiest of gowns, was serving tea to her 
guests. Things were going beautifully, and 
two ladies — famous cooks themselves — had 
insisted on having the rule for Mrs. Bright’s 
cake, 

As the minutes flew along to half past five, 
however, the young hostess wondered that no 
one made a move to go. Fifteen minutes later, 
when the husbands of two of her guests walked 
in, she thought she understood. The ladies 


had been waiting for their husbands to call for* 


them. 

But, to her bewilderment, the men laid. off 
their overcoats and calmly joined the group in 
the parlor. Almost immediately the bell rang 
igain, and two other husbands appeared, all 
dapper, brushed and shining, in evident readi- 
ness for a function. 


It seemed to Helen Bright, as her glance | 


took in the party, that presently she must wake 
'rom this embarrassing dream. How could it 
Se real that, without any invitation whatever, 
eight people had come down upon her for 
inner — supper — tea — whatever it was they 
called the evening meal in this unheard-of 
town? 

Tea! She had almost spoken the word aloud 
in her sudden enlightenment, when she heard 
her husband’s step, and hastily excused her- 
self to greet him. 

“Well, how did it go off??? began a hearty 
voice, as she opened the door. 

For answer, Clifford Bright felt a finger laid 
nm his lips and heard a mysterious whisper, 





‘*Don’t speak a word. It hasn’t gone off yet! 
Come out in the dining-room. ’’ 

Silently he obeyed, and behind a closed door 
listened to the facts. 

**You see,’’ his wife concluded, ‘‘I asked 
them for tea, and in this town that is the 
evening meal. And their husbands came, too, 
because it’s so much the accepted thing that 
they never dreamed of my not including them. ’’ 

**T’ll go right in and explain,’’ said Bright, 
but she caught his arm. 

‘*‘We can’t! Don’t you see how chagrined 
they’d be?’’ 

‘*T see how chagrined we’ll be if we try to 
dine that crowd to-night. What have we got, 
anyway? Two lamb chops?’’ 

**No, there’s a boiling piece of beef—cold— 
enough to last you and me for days. And 
there’s good bread and butter, and some of 
those plain cookies I always keep on hand, 
and canned fruit. I used up all my dainties 
on them this afternoon, and I was planning 
the simple life for us to-night. 
Well, help me lengthen this table, 
and then go in and talk for all 
you’re worth, so that they won’t 
realize the situation. ’’ 

‘“*But what are you think- 
ing of, Helen? The only thing 
to do is to send ’em home, and 
invite them again, when we’re 
ready. I guess you forgot the 
chairs. ’’ 

**We’ll have to sit on anything 
we can find. Clif,’’ cried his 
flushed, determined little wife, 


‘*there’s just one important 
thing—to make them sure of 
their welcome, and keep them 


from being mortified by their 
mistake! Please take hold of 
that end of the table, and then 
go into the parlor and do your 
part. ’’ 

Impelled against his will, 
Bright took his orders, and pro- 
ceeded reluctantly to play the 
cordial host as best he could for 
the next thirty minutes. At the 
end of that time his wife an- 
nounced that tea was ready. 

No apologies were offered for 
the fact that two of the men 
were seated in bedroom chairs, 
nor that Bright occupied a 
mahogany hall-seat, nor that 
Mrs. Bright perched airily on 
the piano-stool all through that 
meal. Neither was anything 
said about the simplicity of that 
extremely simple tea. 

If the youthful hostess felt the 
contrast between her menu and 
that of the expected ‘‘company 
tea,’’ she gave no sign. Sparkling, attentive, 
| responsive, interested in everybody, without 
in the least appearing to guide, she kept the 
conversation dancing in the right direction 
from the time they sat down at table until the 
party broke up for the evening. 

As the door closed on the last smiling face, 
she dropped into a chair. 

‘*Well, anyway, we made the best of it, 
Clif,’’ she said, utterly forgetting his opposi- 
tion. ‘*Do you think any of them suspected ?’’ 

There was an instant of silence before he 
answered, rather stiffly, ‘‘I hope they did. 
You’ve had your way, but I still think we owed 
it to ourselves to explain. ’’ 

Again and again, the next forenoon, as young 
Mrs. Bright went about her household duties, 
she felt her eyes growing suddenly wet. Her 
part had not been easy,—-she wiped her eyes, — 
and, at least, everything had been good and 
wholesome, and they had all eaten with zest. 
She was sure, as she thought it over, with a 
homesick lump in her throat, that her mother 
would say the thing was well done. 

But Clif—again those wet eyes! Clif had 
not mentioned how pretty she had made the 
long table, with her best wedding-present linen 
and the flowers, slipped stealthily from the 
reception-hall. It rankled, as she moved about, 
preparing his noonday dinner, that Clif had 
disapproved of her efforts the evening through, 


and had gone away that morning still disap-" 


proving. 

‘*Helen!’’ called a voice just then—the dear- 
est voice in the world, whatever Clif might do! 
‘*Where are you?’’ He was striding through 
to the kitchen. ‘‘I take it all back—every 
word of it!’? he announced. ‘* You were right, 
from the word go, and I was a dub!’’ 

‘Clif!’? She turned from the stove and 
faced him in laughing astonishment, but her 
eyes were sfill wet. 

‘*That’s straight. Beckwith’s been telling 
me what a hit you made with your tea. No, 
I didn’t tell him. He began it. He says they 
caught on quite early in the game, but they 
couldn’t very well tell you that your supper 
proved to them they weren’t expected, don’t 
| you see? But the whole crowd was talking 


| about you on the way home—of your hospi- | 


Some Rare Bargains 


tality, and courage in putting the thing through 
the way you did—your self-possession and 
charming tact—I don’t know what all! Look 
up here, Helen. Never mind that gravy. He 
says you’re a wife in ten thousand. ’’ 

‘**‘And you said?’’ she asked, under 
breath, still stirring the gravy. 

‘*I said I knew it.’’ Pause. ‘*I could have 
told him—come here! Let that gravy alone— 
I could have told him that I didn’t know enough 
to praise you myself, until I’d found out what 


her 


the other inhabitants of the burg thought, but 
I didn’t do it, girl, because—for your sake,, 


you see—I hated to give away what a chump 
of a fellow you’d married. ’’ 


& 


PURITANICAL AMUSEMENTS. 


HILE history has recorded nearly 
W everything that the stern Puritan of 

colonial Massachusetts did or suffered, 
not so much has come down to us concerning 
the children of his sternly disciplined house- 
hold. It is hard, indeed, to realize that there 
were children in that sober and serious com- 
munity. Some interesting side-lights on the 
amusements of the little people of the theo- 
cratic commonwealth are given by Rosalie V. 
Halsey in **Forgotten Books of the American 
Nursery. ’’ 


Home in the seventeenth century was a 
place where the rule for children, **to be seen 
and not heard,’’ was strictly enforced. To 
read Judge Sewall’s diary is to be convinced 
that for children to obtain any importance in 
life, death was necessary. Death was kept 
before the eyes of every member of the colony ; 
even two-year-old babies learned such mourn- 
ful verse as this: 

I, in the Burying Place may See 
Graves Shorter than I; 

From Death’s Arrest no age is free 
Young Children too may die ; 

My God, may such an awful Sight 
Awakening be to me! 

Oh! that by Grace I might 
For Death prepared be. 


Perhaps the earliest picture in which a 
colonial child with a book occupies the center 
of the canvas is that given in a letter of Samuel 
Sewall’s. In 1672 he wrote to a friend of 
**little Betty, who though reading passing 
well, took Three Moneths to Read the first 
Volume of the Book of Marty rs,’’ as she sat 
by the firelight at night after her daily task of 
spinning was done. Foxe’s ** Martyrs’? seems 
gruesome reading for a little girl at bedtime, 
but it was so popular that, with the Bible and 
Catechism, it was included in the library of 
all households that could afford it. 

Later Bunyan’s ** Pilgrim’s Progress’’ super- 
seded in a measure the ** Book of Martyrs’’ as 
a household treasure, which was soon followed 
by Bunyan’s **A Book for Boys and Girls: 
or, Country Rhimes for Children.’’ In the 
light of modern views upon juvenile reading 
and entertainment, the Puritan ideal of mental 
pabulum for the little ones is worth recording 
in an extract from the preface. The following 
lines set forth the author’s threefold purpose: 


To show them how each Fingle-fangle, 

On which they doting are, their souls entangle, 

As with a Web, a Trap, a Gin, a Snare. 

While by their P lay-things, I would them entice, 

To mount their Thoughts from what are childish 
oy 

To Heaven, for that’s prepar’d for Girls and Boys. 

Nor do I confine myself to these 

As to shun grave things ; I seek to please, 

Those more compos’d w ith better things than Toys: 

Tho thus I would be catching Girls and Boys. 


In the seventy-four ‘* Meditations’’ composing 
this curious medley — ‘tho but in Homely 
Rhimes’’—upon subjects familiar to any girl 
or boy, none leaves the moral to the imagina- 
tion. Nevertheless, it could well have been a 
relaxation, after daily drill in *‘A B abs’’ and 
Catechism, to turn the leaves and spell out this: 

UPON THE FROG 
The Frog by nature is both damp ond cold, 
Her mouth is large, her belly much will hold, 
She sits somewhat ascending, loves to be 
Croaking in gardens tho’ unpleasantly. 
Comparison. 


The hypocrite is like unto this frog; 

As like as is the P uPpy to the Dog. 

He is of nature cold, his mouth is wide 
To prate, and at true Goodness to deride 


* @ 
CURIO-COLLECTORS. 

WO men, curio-hunters, were lunching 
; i together at a London restaurant, and in 
the course of conversation, according to 
the authors of ‘*The Bargain Book,’’ one of 
them drew from his pocket some miniatures 
and a snuff-box. When the waiter brought the 
coffee, he hovered about the table a moment, 
then said, *‘Pardon me, gentlemen, I hope 
you will forgive the liberty I am taking, but I 
notice you have some miniatures. I have a 
little collection myself, 

pleased to show it to you.’’ 
‘* Tow did you get it?’’ asked one of the men. 


**Well, sir,’’ was the answer, *‘I have trav- 
eled a great ‘deal on the Continent as a waiter 


and having a taste for art work, whenever i | 


found anything I could afford, I bought it.’’ 


He gave his address, and the next day, by | 


arrangement, the two collectors called. 

To their astonishment, they discovered that 
he had a remarkable assortment of original 
drawings, miniatures, snuff-boxes, and even 
one or two pieces of valuable cinque-cento 
jewelry, besides many other things of a more 
or less interesting character. It may be added 
that the waiter could not be tempted to part 
with any of his acquisitions. 

A laborer employed by the London County 
Council has formed an important collection of 
old pottery and other treasure-trove that he 
has dug from the soil while working in the 
London streets. Not content with doing this, 
he has studied the subject of old pottery so 
successfully that he is one of the acknowledged 

| authorities. 


and should be very | 


We have but a limited supply of the goods 
described. We will fill orders to the extent 
of our stock at the special prices quoted. 








GENUINE HEATHERBLOOM SKIRT. 


HIS handsome Skirt is made of the well 
known ‘‘ Heatherbloom’’ fabric. The 
material is very durable, has a beautiful 


luster, and is a popular substitute for silk 
7%-inch flounce, 
and is eds 


with 
vec with i 


The Skirt has a full, 
ten rows of shirring, 





6-inch ruffle of same material, beautifully 
embroidered in the popular eyelet design. 
The bottom is protected by a 6-inch dust 
ruffie. The top is finished with a draw 
string, making it adjustable to any 
waist. Every garment is fully guaranteed 
Lengths 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. 


Special Price $1.50, post-paid. 


sized 


LADIES’ SWEATER. 


., \A T Sweaters for 
ladies are very 
popular. They are 
a necessity in winter, 
and equally useful 
for the cool days of 
fall and spring. We 
offer an attractive 
pattern, new man 
nish style, with two 
pockets. It has a 
fancy ribbed stitch 
and V front. Fur- 
nished in white or 
gray. Give color and 
bust measure when 
ordering. 34 
to 42 inches. 


Sizes 


Special Price 
$1.50, post-paid. 


GIRLS’ SWEATER. 


HIS Sweater is of the same style as the 

Ladies’ Sweater. We can supply in white 
and gray colors, and 28 to 34 inches bust 
measure. Do not fail to specify size and color 
when ordering. 


Special Price $1.00, post-paid. 





BOYS’ ROUGH RIDER SUIT. 


HIS is a practical Play Suit. Strictly 

military cut. Made with 
straps of red in fast 
colors down sides of 
trousers. The coat 
has red facings on 
pockets and sleeves, 
red collar and epau 
lets. The brass but 
tons are detachable. 
The fit of this Suit 
gives the boy th 
soldierly appearanc: 
that he so much de- 
sires. Sizes 6 to 14 
State size wanted. 


Special Price 
65 Cents, post-paid. 


of khaki, 





MIDDY BLOUSE. 


HE ‘‘Middy’’ Blouse is very popular 

with young girls, particularly those of 
a high school age. Many adults also find 
it a most comfortable garment. Made in 
standard sizes from a special weave of twilled 
cloth, and is es- 
pecially effective 
with a regula- 
tion heavy black 
silk tie, such as 
is worn by the 
Naval Reserves. 
The collar and 
cuffs are of blue 
flannel. The col 
lar trimmed 
with three 
of white braid 
and has a hand- 
embroidered 
star at each cor- 
ner. Any size 
furnished from 
28 to 42 inches 
inclusive. 


Special Price 85 Cents, post-paid. 


is 








| PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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you cover your buildings with 
Amatite. 


In fact, you can’t use paint on 
Amatite Roofing if you want to— 
the mineral surface is too rough. 
And you won’t want to, for painting 
the Amatite surface is as superflu- 
ous as painting a stone wall. 


Y yen will need no roof paint if 


The Amatite mineral surface will 
hold its own against the weather for 
a long time. You don’t have to 
look over your Amatite Roofs to see 
whether they need painting every 
year or two. 


The cost of paint, therefore, is 
done away with—all that trouble 
and nuisance and bother is gone. 


New York Chi Philadelphia Bos 


Pitteburgh Ci ncinget! 


ROOFING 


Simply lay your Amatite, nail it 
down, take away your ladder and 
forget that you have a roof. 


A sample of Amatite will be sent 
free on request, together with a 
handsome little booklet, giving de- 
tails. Address our nearest office. 


by Lice Destroyer 

Creonoid £44 Dever 
Creonoid in cow barn or hen house keeps 
away flies and lice from the stock and pre- 
vents the irritation and restlessness which 
would otherwise diminish the yield. Ap- 
plied with a spray-pump. Powerful and 

harmless. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A low-priced black paint—tough and dur- 
able. Stands heat so well that it can be used 
on boilers. For wood or metal, “ rubber” 
roofings, fences, iron work, farm imple- 
ments, tanks, etc, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2 nefnnat = Kansas oo. Aiinneapolis we Gene 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


The flour that keeps the family going with the best bread — keeps the 
grocer going with the best trade. “BETTER THAN THE BEST” 
means just what it says—the consumer gets better value for his 
money, and the agency for DANIEL W TER FLOUR is the 
t evidence of a progressive grocer in any community. 
OUR GUARANTEE *,tiave ever baked after using one bag or barrel 
return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY - - New Ulm, Minnesota. 





DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
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What could 
be more 
restful, 
invigorating 
and ° 
altogether 
healthful than 


a vacation 
spent 
camping out 
on the 
shore of some 
lake or 
stream > 


PRICES GIVEN INCLUDE POLES AND PINS COMPLETE. SENT BY 
OR EXPRESS AT RECEIVER’S EXPENSE. 


Tents for Camping | 





WALL TENTS 


Length and Breadth Height of Tent Height of Wall 
7 x 7 feet 7 feet 3 feet 
7 x 9 feet 7 ~~ feet 3 feet 
9% x 12 feet 7% feet 3 feet 


Price of Tent 


$ 6.00 


12.00 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The ae 
Wall Tents 
we offer 
here 
are especially 
adapted for 


camping. 


They are 
made of 8-oz. 
duck 
and will give ¢e 

good 


service. 


FREIGHT 


TENT FLYS 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found a most desir- 
able addition to a tent equipment. In stormy and rainy weather it is a great 
protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as an air shaft. We can ec 
supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck at one-half the price of the corresponding 
size Tent. The shipping weight is about 15 Ibs. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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